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shades CEDAR RII 


The Philippine Decontrol Program: 
The Government’s Point of View* 


By Anpres V. CasTILLo 


Acting Governor 
Central Bank of the Philippines 


THANK you for the opportunity to 

address you today and to discuss 
one of the important economic problems 
which beset the country’s struggle for 
development and progress—the decon- 
trol program of the government. We 
all have a stake in the effort to advance 
the national welfare; we all have some- 
thing to give to this common cause. But 
our contribution is rendered more effec- 
tive when we understand the issues in- 
volved, and act accordingly. 


Of all the government’s economic poli- 
cies in recent years, decontrol stands out 
as the most sweeping and significant 
move. Not since the imposition of ex- 
change and import controls in 1949 has 
any public policy had as much impact 
on business activity and aroused as much 
controversy among the various classes of 
the community. 


To most people, decontrol represented 
a dramatic change of direction in the 
government’s approach to economic de- 
velopment. The more sanguine among us 


* Speech delivered on August 16, 1961 during 
a symposium-forum on the subject of “The 
Government’s Decontrol Program,” jointly spon- 
sored by the IPA Student Government, the UP 
Public Administration Alumni Association, the 
Statistical Center Organization and other student 
organizations in the Manila units of the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines. 


hailed decontrol as the harbinger of a 
new era of development and expansion 
for Philippine business and industry. The 
realists regard decontrol as the natural 
and logical consequence of the eco- 
nomy’s sturdy performance after a de- 
cade of rapid development under a re- 
gime of controls. 


It will be recalled that the controls 
were instituted in 1949 at the height of 
economic crisis characterized by large 
investment outlays and unprecedented 
buying spree to satisfy reconstruction 
needs and pent-up demands arising out 
of the war. Our available physical re- 
sources were being strained to the break- 
ing point to meet the requirements of 
both productive projects and consump- 


. tion, in many instances conspicuous con- 


sumption. Substantial disinvestment and 
capital flight were taking place. The in- 
ternational reserve position rapidly de- 
teriorated by almost $100 million a year 
from the end of the war up to 1949. 
The authorities had no alternative but 
to directly intervene in economic activity 
with controls. 


These controls imposed over the coun- 
try’s trade and foreign exchange trans- 
actions were designed to accomplish 
three broad objectives, namely: conserve 
the international reserve; preserve the 
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stability and convertibility of the cur- 
rency; and promote economic develop- 
ment through the utilization of scarce 
foreign exchange resources for highly 
essential and productive uses. In re- 
trospect, however, it is readily evident 
that the authorities never lost sight of 
an eventual return to free enterprise and 
the lifting of restrictions on business 
activity. As we take stock, it is also evi- 
dent that the controls have substantially 
succeeded in achieving the broad objec- 
tives they were intended to accomplish 
during the decade in which they were 
in full force. 


It can be said with a degree of con- 
fidence that we were able to diversify 
our economy and gain a measure of in- 
dustrialization. We were able to do this, 
even in the face of chronic balance of 
payments difficulties and the buffeting 
of inflationary forces, because of the 
managed currency system that was set 
up with the establishment of the Central 
Bank in 1949. The controls brought 
about conditions favorable to the estab- 
lishment of various projects and indus- 
tries, even those which many thought 
could not be established here due to 
insufficient capital and lack of domestic 
raw material sources to sustain their 
operations. The restrictions on imports 
of many consumer goods encouraged 
the manufacture of import substitutes, 
providing them with a tightly protected 
market. Furthermore, the maintenance 
of the exchange rate of P2 to $1 which 
had existed since 1898 provided our 
industrialists and businessmen with a 
financial premium, considering that our 
currency was pegged at prewar exchange 
value while other international curren- 
cies had depreciated. Windfall profits 
were therefore relatively easy to come 
by in business ventures, especially those 
enjoying liberal exchange allocations. 


A singular achievement of the controls 
was bringing about a decisive shift in 
the pattern of imports from consumer 
goods to capital goods. While only mak- 
ing up half of our total imports in 1949, 
producer goods comprised nine-tenths of 
our imports last year. The increased in- 
flow of these goods in relation to our 
total trade has expanded our domestic 
productive facilities and augmented our 
capacity to provide ourselves with our 
own manufactured needs. 


The controls have also helped encour- 
age the entry of Filipinos into many 
trade sectors traditionally dominated by 
foreign interests. However, while con- 
trols have served as an instrument of 
the Filipino-First policy, legitimate busi- 
nessmen of other nationalities have not 
been denied access to dollar allocations 
for their operations. 


The struggle for progress is not with- 
out its roadblocks and pitfalls. The ac- 
celeration of economic development ne- 
cessarily burdened the international re- 
serve with the task of financing a large 
share of the imported industrial com- 
ponents. This was because the require- 
ments of the growing economy consist- 
ently surpassed export earnings. Even- 
tually the balance of payments deficits 
as well as the rapid expansion in both 
public and private sectors again out- 
stripped our available resources, and a 
monetary crisis began to take shape in 
early 1957. 


The government acted swiftly to stave 
off the rapid deterioration of the eco- 
nomy which threatened the long-run 
goals of development. A series of stabi- 
lization measures were taken, including 
selective credit restrictions, margin de- 
posits on imports, new tax laws, and 
curtailment of inflationary public spend- 
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ing. The remedial measures adopted 
were most effective that by the end of 
1959, the signs of our growing econo- 
mic stability at a higher level of deve- 
lopment than ever before were very 
much in evidence. During that year, we 
recorded our first balance of payments 
surplus within a decade, and our first 
trade surplus since prewar. Our pro- 
duction output reached peak levels in 
practically every sector, and we achieved 
surpluses in basic foods. While we li- 
quidated all our short-term foreign ob- 
ligations, we were able to increase our 
international reserve by $18 million, and 
we also succeeded in balancing the gov- 
ernment’s operational budget. 


In view of these favorable events, 
early 1960 was considered an auspicious 
time to begin a decontrol of the eco- 
nomy. The authorities recognized the 
public’s aspiration for a return to free 
economy, and took the first appropriate 
opportunity to bring it about. A gra- 
dual decontrol program, launched on 
April 25, 1960, was designed to elimin- 
ate controls in several stages. A limited 
free market for foreign exchange was 
initially established, and expanded by 
successive phases of the program. With 
the third phase of decontrol now in ef- 
fect, more than 75 per cent of all ex- 
change transactions have been thrown 
into the free market. 


A gradual lifting of controls was 
adopted rather than an immediate one 
in order to provide the economy with 
a transition period within which to ac- 
complish necessary adjustments and 
adopt certain safeguards towards full 
decontrol. As many of you in business 
may be painfully aware of, decontrol 
brings with it a train of problems which 
must be met and successfully overcome 


if you are to survive in the competitive 
atmosphere of free enterprise. 


The most telling impact of decontrol 
on businessmen and all those who need 
the peso for its external value is the 
higher exchange rates that must now 
be paid for dollars or any foreign cur- 
rency. Instead of the P2 to $1 of pre- 
decontrol days, foreign exchange for 
most purposes now must be acquired at 
P3 to $1. In practical terms, this means 
that businessmen need to pay more 
pesos to secure the same amount of 
foreign exchange needed in their opera- 
tions as before decontrol. This has a 
direct and positive effect on operational 
costs, particularly on imports of consum- 
ers goods and therefore on prices in 
general. 


Under existing conditions even the 
most optimistic businessmen should real- 
ize and admit, if reluctantly, that the 
days of windfall profits are definitely 
over. Many businessmen who were ac- 
customed to operate at the old two-to- 
one rate now find themselves hard- 
pressed by financing difficulties, chiefly 
due to the fact that the normal sources 
of credit have dried up. Demands on 
the commercial banks for short-term 
credils to meet increasing operating ex- 
penses have become very pressing, but 
the banks are not always prepared to 
accommodate even preferred customers 
because they have tied up their funds 
in long-term loans to capitalize various 
enterprises. 


As decontrol has progressed and the 
resources of the banking system have 
been strained to the limit, the Central 
Bank has implemented one measure 
after another to ease the tight credit 
situation and help tide the businessmen 
over the present difficult period. Among 
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the important measures that have been 
instituted are the following: (1) the wid- 
ening of the credit base of banks, espe- 
cially those with small capitalization, 
through a redefinition of the capital-risk 
asset ratio; (2) the repeal of the margin 
deposit requirements under Circular 79; 
(3) the lowering of the basic rediscount 
rates on commercial bank borrowings 
from the Central Bank from 61% per cent 
to only 3 per cent; furthermore, the 
rediscount quota which limited outstand- 
ing borrowings of banks at any one 
time to their net worth has_ been 
lifted; (4) the reduction of legal reserve 
requirements from 21 per cent to only 
16 per cent, thereby releasing more 
bank funds for credit purposes has been 
a great relief to businessmen. In addi- 
tion, half of the cash in any bank’s 
vaults is now allowed to be counted as 
part of its reserves; (5) the reduction 
of the margin fee on foreign exchange 
from 25 per cent to the present 15 per 
cent afforded a larger elbow room to 
many a harassed businessman. Further- 
more, banks are now allowed to keep 
their margin collections for 120 days 
instead of the 2 days previously per- 
mitted, thereby increasing their liquid- 
ity position; (6) the authorization of Fili- 
pino commercial banks to hold govern- 
ment funds up to 50 per cent of their 
total deposit liabilities greatly expanded 
their lending capacity; (7) the granting 
of top credit priority to loans, discounts 
and overdrafts given Filipino distributors 
increased their competitive capacity; 
(8) the granting of top credit priority 
to loans, discounts and overdrafts for 
industrial construction purposes contri- 
buted to the expansion of manufactur- 
ing industries. Furthermore, the ceiling 
on Government Service Insurance Sys- 
tem (GSIS) and Development Bank real 
estate loans for home construction has 
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been raised from P20 thousand to P30 
thousand per borrower; and (9) the is- 
suance of P100 million in government 
bonds and depositing the proceeds in 
commercial banks authorized to receive 
government deposits have further eased 
the tight credit situation. 


All of the measures I have outlined 
constitute the government’s response to 
the impact of decontrol on the avail- 
ability and cost of credit. Businessmen 
and consumers too must do their part. 
They must grasp this present opportun- 
ity to orient their attitudes, policies and 
operations to cope with the new econo- 
mic environment that is taking shape. 
The transition period from the controlled 
economy of the decade just past to a 
free economy may be much shorter than 
most people expect. 


Industries must learn to free them- 
selves from all dependence on dollar 
allocations and calculations of costs and 
profits at the preferred rate of P2 to $1. 
Since the start of the decontrol program, 
the Central Bank has already done more 
than its share in allocating foreign ex- 
change at the preferred rate in excess 
of earnings at the same rate. As a re- 
sult, large peso losses have already been 
incurred by the government in its desire 
to ease the transition to full decontrol 
for producers and consumers alike. It is 
obvious to all that this state of affairs 
cannot continue indefinitely. Business 
must adapt to the ways of a keenly 
competitive market, with foreign ex- 
change available only at the free market 
rate, which we can be certain will not 
return to two-to-one. 


Under the new economic order, sound 
management, planning, business acumen 
and ingenuity, are once again coming 
into their own. The ownership of a for- 








eign exchange allocation will no longer 
be the determining factor for a firm’s 
success. Greater efficiency, better use 
of locally available raw materials in the 
production process, decreased wastage 
through utilization of by-products, bulk- 
handling of products and other econo- 
mies in operations—these will be the 
important determinants of profits or 
eventual bankruptcy. Management 
should endeavor to absorb part of the 
rise in costs from the higher exchange 
rates, and not pass it on to the consum- 
ing public. In the long run, such a policy 
is bound to pay off dividends in the form 
of increased patronage, consumer good- 
will and a more stable economic envi- 
ronment. Businessmen should now fall 
back on the profits of previous years, 
to help them weather the readjustment 
to full decontrol, and be content with 
reasonable profit margins together with 
savings realized from economies in ope- 
rations. 


The buying public may find their old 
consumption habits faced with increased 
cost restrictions, especially on imported 
items. It would therefore be prudent 
for them to effect some change in con- 
sumption patterns in favor of greater 
patronage for locally produced commo- 
dities. As the economy expands and ma- 
tures under a free enterprise system, 
consumers will be provided with a 
wider range of goods and services, and 
consequently, a wider range of choice in 
the expenditure of their income. 


While decontrol has necessarily foisted 
the rigors of readjustment on most eco- 
nomic sectors, it has brought relief and 
encouragement to the export industries. 
Whereas export receipts had previously 
been converted at P2 to $1, they now 
command a P2.75 to $1 rate. Peso earn- 
ings of exporters have therefore gone up 
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by almost 40 per cent on the same 
volume of exports. In view of this fa- 
vorable turn, it would only be reason- 
able to expect exporters to be ready to 
assume a larger share of the public 
financing burden through an export tax. 
Other ways by which exporters can 
contribute to overall progress are by 
expanding production, exploring and ex- 
ploiting new markets for Philippine pro- 
ducts abroad, investing a part of their 
profits in research, by-products use, ba- 
sic industries, or in other industries not 
related to the export lines. 


The future growth of exports will be 
a particularly significant factor in in- 
suring the continued development of the 
economy under free enterprise. Our suc- 
cess in bringing exports abreast of im- 
ports may well be the limiting factor on 
the rate of over-all progress. Our capa- 
city to import without dipping into our 
international reserve as we have been 
doing in the past, will depend on our 
ability to earn foreign exchange. And it 
is exports that supply the bulk of any 
country’s foreign exchange earnings. 


Until full decontrol is achieved, a cer- 
tain amount of uncertainty may under- 
standably prevail in the business climate. 
President Garcia has clearly indicated 
that the present stage of decontrol will 
be maintained until four basic comple- 
mentary measures are enacted. These 
are: (1) revision of the Tariff and Cus- 
toms Code; (2) passage of a Foreign In- 
vestment Act; (3) passage of a substitute 
measure for the foreign exchange margin 
fee; and (4) repeal of barter. Revision 
of tariffs would largely aim at the safe- 
guarding of domestic industries from 
undue competition by imported goods 
once the protection of controls is re- 
moved. The Foreign Investment Act 
would define the economic areas open 
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to foreign investors, and offer induce- 
ments towards the entry of external ca- 
pital into our development efforts 
through guarantees and incentives. A 
substitute for the margin fee would 
operate as an instrument of stabilization 
and social justice, and compensate for 
the loss of government revenue to be 
incurred with the removal of the margin 
fee. Repeal of barter would eliminate a 
practice which has largely diverted va- 
luable foreign exchange from economic 
development purposes, and whose very 
justification has now ceased to exist. 


Without the stabilizing influence of 
these measures, it would be difficult to 
see how full decontrol could be effec- 
tively implemented. But let me empha- 
size that neither can decontrol be 
achieved without the cooperation of the 
private sector. The government can out- 
line desirable goals and enunciate policy. 


But it is the businessmen who must work 
to bring these goals to realization, and 
give substance and meaning to public — 
policy. Civic-minded action in the pri- 
vate sector could mollify if not forestall 
any economic crisis which might com- 
pel the government to resort to drastic 
measures such as the reinstitution of 
controls in the future. 


We are on the threshold of a new 
economic era which promises fuller de- 
velopment and utilization of our resour- 
ces, both material and human. The ex- 
perience of most countries has been that 
economic expansion and progress have 
been attained at a more rapid pace 
under a regime of free competition and 
free enterprise. We have every reason 
to hope that upon the liquidation of 
controls Philippine economy will expand 
along all fronts to the benefit of all 
sectors of the population. 





The Co-ordination and Control 
of Government Corporations in the 


Philippines 


By R. S. MILNE 


Professor of Political Science 
University of Malaya in Singapore 








HE field for research on the poli- 

tical, administrative and manage- 
ment problems of government corpora- 
tions in the Philippines is practically 
untouched.’ In fact it is so wide open 
that the researcher runs a serious risk 
of agorophobia. Attention could be di- 


1 References are cited in the footnotes, but 
nearly all those on the Philippines are from 
official reports, not by private researchers. The 
formal structure of the Philippine corporations, 
as it was six years ago, is discussed in Leo C. 
Reithmayer, “Government Corporations” in Ed- 
win Stene and Associates, Public Administra- 
tion in the Philippines (IPA, Manila, 1956), 
Chap. XIII. Vicente Coloso, who formerly 
worked for the Office of Economic Coordina- 
tion (OEC) has also made valuable contri- 
butions, notably “The Growth of Corporations”, 
Progress (Manila, 1955) and “The Role of 
Government Corporations in Economic Devel- 
opment”, Economic Research Journal (Manila), 
Vol. 2 No. 2 (1955). For help in his study of 
the corporations, the writer is indebted to the 
Administrator of the OEC, Governor Juan O. 
Chioco, to former Administrators, and to 
officers of the OEC, past and present. He has 
also been aided by chairmen, managers and 
officers of individual corporations and by his 
former colleagues in the Institute of Public 
Administration, particularly Dr. Abelardo G. 
Samonte, who is researching on government 
corporations in the Philippines assisted by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. How- 
ever, it will be obvious to the reader that the 
writer alone is responsible for the views ex- 
pressed in this article. 

For purposes of comparison with govern- 
ment corporations in other developing coun- 


rected to the historical evolution of the 
corporations, to their management prob- 
lems, personnel problems, budgetary 
problems, and so on. The present article 
seeks to explore only a small corner of 
the field—the co-ordination and control 
of government corporations, particularly 
the role played by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Coordination (OEC). Neverthe- 
less, if this is only one problem, it is 
also a vital one, because it may help 
in answering what has been described 
as a “basic dilemma” of government 
corporations in all countries, and espe- 
cially in developing ones: “How can 
the operating and financial flexibility 
required for the successful conduct of 
an enterprise be reconciled with the 
need for controls to assure public ac- 
countability and consistency in public 
policy?” * 


The social and political atmosphere 
in which the government corporations 
operate is hostile. The general assump- 


tries, the reader should consult: A.H. Han- 
son, Public Enterprise and Economic Devel- 
opment (London, 1959); U.N., Some Problems 
in the Organisation and Administration of Pub- 
lic Enterprises in the Industrial Field (New 
York, 1954), referred to below as “U.N., op. 
cit.” 
2U.N., op. cit., p. 5. 
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tion in the Philippines is that, in the 
economic sphere, government should 
perform only those functions which are 
desirable, but which private enterprise 
fails to carry out. It is popularly as- 
sumed that governmental enterprise is 
the temporary exception in a normally 
free enterprise society.® 


Another general feature of adminis- 
tration in the Philippines, which also 
applies to government corporations, is 
the “personalised” relations among top 
officials which make hierarchical rela- 
tionships and organisation charts not 
always completely reliable guides to how 
government actually operates. This 
would appear to be a characteristic of 
most developing or “transitional” socie- 
ties. In such societies, formal relation- 
ships, unless supplemented by informal 
ones, are largely inoperative. So, even 
if a corporation is placed hierarchically 
under a government department, if its 
chairman is close to the President of 
the Philippines it may in effect ignore 
the intervening level in the hierarchy, 
just as, in similar circumstances, parti- 
cular bureaus in regular government de- 
partments may ignore the intervening 
level. If a decision from higher author- 
ity is unfavourable to a corporation, it 
will be appealed against, if necessary 
up to the level of the President. 


It should also be remarked that among 
the corporations’ important implicit func- 


3 For a development of this theme and an 
analysis of the obstacles to the sale of gov- 
ernment corporations, see R.S. Milne, “The 
Role of Government Corporations in the Phil- 
ippines”, Pacific Affairs, Vol. XXXIV, No. 3 
(1961). 


*See F.W. Riggs, “The Bazaar-Canteen 
Model: Economic Aspects of the Prismatic So- 
ciety”, Philippine Sociological Review, Vol. VI, 
July-Oct., 1959 and The Implications of Some 
Philippine Cultural Patterns on Economic De- 
velopment, 1.P.A., Manila, 1959 (mimeo.). 
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tions is that of providing employment.* 
This is indicated by the frequent refer- 
ences in the annual reports of some 
corporations to the help given to the 
economy through the jobs they provide. 
The fact that the corporations provide 
employment is one compelling reason 
for their survival. Another is that, al- 
though in principle the government is 
willing to sell some of them to private 
enterprise, the negotiations for sale often 
take a long time.® Others continue to 
exist for a variety of reasons, for exam- 
ple the National Power Corporation be- 
cause its product is vital for the deve- 
lopment of the economy, the National 
Shipyards and Steel Corporation be- 
cause of its importance for defence, 
and so on. 


The government corporations are sub- 
ject to a number of controls that do 
not differ very much from those im- 
posed on other government departments 
and agencies. They are under civil serv- 
ice rules and regulations,’ and under 


5 About 9% of the Philippine labor force is 
unemployed. Of course, one of the worthy and 
acknowledged purposes of economic develop- 
ment is to provide employment. But too often 
in Philippine corporations (and in other gov- 
ernment organisations) the emphasis is on em- 
ployment rather than on efficiency. In con- 
versation a Filipino official said that a recent 
visitor from another Asian country had been 
astonished by the large number of men re- 
quired to run a particular government cor- 
poration plant in the Philippines, compared 
with the number necessary in his own coun- 
try. The Filipino agreed that the plant was 
overstaffed, but gave an explanation in legal 
terms by referring to the difficulty of termi- 
nating employees’ contracts at short notice 
etc. He did not feel that he could convey 
adequately to the visitor the overwhelmingly 
prevalent view that the provision of jobs was 
a more important consideration than efficiency. 

It is, incidentally, true that dismissals on 
any substantial scale have to be “sweetened” 
with liberal gratuities (NARIC Annual Report, 
1955, pp. 1-2). 

®See R.S. Milne, op. cit. 

7 By Executive Order No. 399, Jan. 5, 1951, 
Sec. 14. The charters of the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank, the Development Bank of the 





the Wage and Position Classification Of- 
fice (WAPCO),° in the same way as or- 
dinary government departments.? Many 
corporation managers feel that these are 
unduly restrictive"? and do not allow 
the -corporation to offer enough incen- 
tive to key personnel to remain in the 
government service instead of taking 
better-paid jobs in private industry. Si- 
milarly, in some of the corporations en- 
gaged in industrial enterprises WAPCO 
is felt to be relatively suitable for 
clerical employees, but to be not so well 
adapted to the duties performed by the 
engineering and skilled manual person- 
nel. 


Even under the existing personnel 
rules there are opportunities for patron- 
age which have allowed some of the 
corporations to provide 


over and above the obvious needs of 


employment 


Philippines and the National Rice and Com 
Corporation appear to exempt these corpora- 
tions from Civil Service. But in practice on- 
ly the PNB operates outside it. 

8’ WAPCO was created by the Reorganisa- 
tion Plans, approved May 5, 1956. Govern- 
ment corporations became subject to it by 
Exec. Order No. 278, Nov. 7, 1957. For the 
problem of fitting the salaries of corporation 
managers and assistant managers into WAP- 
CO scales, see Tomas W. Flores, Eugenia Be- 
leno and Romualdo B. Tadena, “The Sala 
Network in the Executive Branch of the Phil- 
ippine Government”, Philippine Journal of Pub- 
lic Administration, Vol. 5, No. 2, 1961. 

® The exceptions are the Manila Gas Cor- 
poration and Philippine Air Lines, which are 
partly privately owned. However, although the 
regulations are the same, the pay for cor- 
poration employees is generally higher than 
for departmental employees, and in many cor- 
porations a yearly bonus is declared from 
which all employees benefit. 

10The Joint NEC-OEC Committee’s Report 
on a Self Re-Examination of Government Cor- 
porations in the OEC Group (1954) recom- 
mended that the corporations should be exempt 
from civil service rules (p. 5). The Govern- 
ment Survey and Reorganisation Commission’s 
report on Government Corporations (1956) re- 
commended exemption for corporations ope- 
rating in the commercial or industrial field 
(p. 28). 
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the organisation. There is at present a 
period of grace before clerical em- 
ployees without civil service eligibility 
are dismissed en masse.’ And some 
positions have been exempted from the 
rules on the ground that they are “po- 
licy-determining, primarily confidential 
or technical in nature”.’* There are also 
unskilled and temporary positions (e.g. 
for laborers) which can be used for 
patronage. Consequently, knowledgeable 
critics of the alleged inflexibility of civil 
service regulations and WAPCO, are 
aware that, if they demand greater free- 
dom for the corporations in personnel 
matters, there may be a danger that in 
some corporations this freedom may be 
abused. 


Government corporations are also sub- 
ject to audit by a representative ap- 
pointed by the Auditor-General, al- 
though the audit is to be conducted in 
accordance “ . with the principles 
and procedures applicable to commer- 
cial corporate transactions.” '* The cor- 
porations have not been too unhappy 
about the arrangements for audit, al- 
though individual managers have com- 
plained about cases of delay in approval 
of proposed purchases. As might be ex- 
pected, a good deal depends on whether 
or not. the corporation’s officials are 
able to establish satisfactory informal 
relations with the auditors. And there 
has been widespread objection to hav- 
ing to pay the salaries of what is often 








11 The Civil Service Commissioner, explain- 
ing the operation of R.A. No. 2260 of June 
19, 1959, Manila Times, August 8, 1959. Pres- 
ident Garcia has since stated that, even when 
compulsory replacement takes place, it will be 
gradual. Presidential Directive to the Civil 
Service Commission, dated July 7, 1961. 

12 Executive Order No. 399, Sec. 14. 


13 Executive Order No. 399, Secs. 15 and 
16. This phrase is taken from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act of 1945 (Pub- 
lic Law 248, 79th Congress, Ist Session). 
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regarded as an excessive number of 
auditors."* 


Broadly speaking, corporations are 
also subject to control by Congress in 
the same way as government depart- 
ments. By legislation Congress can cre- 
ate or abolish corporations or change 
the conditions under which they operate. 
Through committees’® it also frequently 
investigates particular corporations, and 
has sometimes uncovered spectacular 
“anomalies” and scandals. There is, how- 
ever, one most important limit. It is not 
empowered to pass on the corporations’ 
budgets. Practically every year bills are 
introduced, so far unsuccessfully,’® to 
give Congress this power, ostensibly on 
the ground that the corporations’ finan- 
cial difficulties make closer Congression- 








14The auditors, although on the staff of 
the Auditor-General, actually work on _ the 
premises of the corporation and are paid by 
it. A few years ago it was said that in some 
corporations the number of auditors quartered 
on them exceeded the numbers in their own 
accounting departments. (Minutes of the Meet- 
ings of the Government Survey and Reorgani- 
sation Commission, December 16, 1955, Vol. 
I, p. 838). 

15 Particularly through the Senate Commit- 
tee on Investigation (“Blue Ribbon Commit- 
tee”), the House Committee on Good Gov- 
ernment and the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Enterprises. The House Committee 
on Good Government often works in close 
co-operation with the Auditor General. Few 
reports of these investigations are published. 
An exception is the ACCFA Report (1959) 
of the Committee on Good Government. A 
recent Senate investigation of Philippine Air 
Lines (1960) after two serious air crashes was 
made by the Senate Committee on Transporta- 
tion and Public Services. One of the conse- 
uences was the resignation of Colonel An- 
p se Soriano as general manager, president of 
and member of the board of directors of PAL. 

16E.g. H. 3494, introduced Apr. 29, 1959, 
4th Congress, Second Session, which claimed 
to be patterned after the U.S. Government 
Corporation Control Act of 1945. One notable 
attempt at Congressional control of budgets 
was the bill creating a National Development 
Authority (see p. 315, below), but also autho- 
ising Congress to pass on corporation budgets, 
which was vetoed by the President in 1957. 
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al control necessary. However, the ma- 
jority of corporation officials believe that 
the most important reason for Congress 
wanting this power, is to give it a 
lever for obtaining more patronage in 
the corporations. 


In short, the corporations are subject 
to many controls that also apply to gov- 
ernment Cepartments. But, as has been 
remarked, their budgets do not need 
Congressional approval. It will be shown, 
later, that in most cases they are sub- 
ject to a different form of budgetary re- 
view, and that, to some extent, they 
enjoy the benefits of being “autonomous”. 


There are at present twenty five gov- 
ernment-owned or controlled corpora- 
tions. Three of them are financial insti- 
tutions. One is the Central Bank, which 
has the special degree of “independence” 
generally enjoyed by Central Banks."’ 
There are two other banking corpora- 
tions which are also not discussed in 
the following pages, the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank (PNB) and the Develop- 
ment Bank of the Philippines (DBP). 
The other corporations could be classi- 
fied in many different ways, e.g. accord- 
ing to functions or purposes. But, since 
the theme of this paper is control, they 
are listed below under the government 
entities to which they are responsible. 


Under the Office of Economic 
Coordination 


National Power Corporation (NPC) 
National Development Company 
(NDC)** 


17 For a recent discussion of the role of 
the Central Bank and also of the Develop- 
ment Bank see R.S. Milne (ed.), Planning 
for Progress (1.P.A.: Manila, 1960). 

18 The government corporation charged with 
starting most new ventures. Many of its former 
business units have later become separate cor- 
porations. Among its present units and pro- 
jects are textile mills, the management of 


merchant vessels and cotton growing. 





People’s Homesite and Housing 
Corporation (PHHC) 

Government Service Insurance System 
(GSIS)** 

Philippine Air Lines (PAL)*° 

Manila Railroad Company (MRRCo) 

Manila Gas Corporation (MGC)*° 

Cebu Portland Cement Company 
(CEPOC) 

Manila Hotel Company (MHC) 

National Shipyards and Steel 
Corporation (NASSCo) 

National Rice and Corn Corporation 
(NARIC)** 


Under the Department of Agriculture 


Abaca Corporation (ABACORP) 

Philippine Coconut Administration 
(PHILCOA) 

Philippine Tobacco Administration 
(PTA) 

Philippine Sugar Institute 
(PHILSUGIN ) 


Under the Department of National 
Defense 


22 


National Resettlement and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (NARRA)** 


Under the Office of the President 


Philippine Charity Sweepstakes Office 
(PCSO) 

Philippine Virginia Tobacco 
Administration (PVTA)** 


19 Its main function is to provide insurance 
and retirement benefits for government em- 
ployees. 

20 PAL and MGC are partly privately own- 
ed. They are therefore less subject to con- 
trol, both formal and informal, than the cther 
corporations. 

21 Has the main objective of developing the 
rice and corn industries and _ stabilising rice 
and corn prices. 


22Broadly speaking, all corporations under 
this Department are intended to develop the 
industry concerned, and to promote the ef- 
fective merchandising of the product. Rough- 
ly the distinction between the PVTA and the 
PTA is that the former deals with Virginia 
tobacco, the latter with other tobacco. Be- 
fore the PVTA was created in 1959 its func- 
tions were performed by the ACCFA (see 
below). Before 1957 the PTA was also con- 
cerned with the development of Virginia to- 
bacco (PTA Annual Report, 1956-7, p. 8). 
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Agricultural Credit and Cooperative 
Financing Administration 
(ACCFA )** 

Social Security System (SSS)*° 


Under the Department of Commerce 
and Industry 


National Marketing Corporation 
(NAMARCO)*é 


Under the Department of Public 
Works 


National Waterworks and Sewerage 
Authority (NAWASA) 


Where the names of the corporations 
are not self-explanatory a footnote has 
been added. However, many corpora- 
tions have subsidiary functions, not in- 
dicated by their titles. CEPOC also 
manages coal mines; the MRRCo runs 
bus lines; until recently the NPC had 
a fertiliser plant. Nor does the list quite 
convey the complexity of the interrela- 
tions between the corporations resulting 
from one corporation’s investments in 
others. For instance, the NDC owns the 


_majority of the shares in CEPOC and 


also has investments in MGC and PAL. 
The MRRCo owns the majority of the 
shares in the MHC, and the GSIS has 
made extensive loans to the PHHC. 


23 This corporation was until the middle of 
this year under the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Natural Resources. The current Ap- 
propriations Act transferred it to the admi- 
nistrative control of the Department of Na- 
tional Defense. 

24 Its main functions are to provide credit 
facilities to farmers and to promote co-opera- 
tive marketing among them. 

25 Provides unemployment, sickness, old age, 
death and other benefits to non-governmental 
employees. 

26 Its main purposes are: (a) the procure- 
ment and distribution of goods to Filipino 
retailers and businessmen at prices which will 
enable them to compete successfully in the 
open market and play a greater part in the 
country’s distribution system (as compared 
with the part played by aliens); (b) to sta- 
bilise prices of commodities in short supply. 
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II 


Even before the war a number of 
government corporations existed in the 
Philippines.*? But there was no general 
controlling organisation. The nearest ap- 
proach to such a body was the National 
Development Company,”* intended to 
engage in or invest in various kinds of 
business enterprises (cement, textile 
mills, etc.) which would assist economic 
development. It played the role of a 
“mother company”, to start enterprises 
which later became separate govern- 
ment corporations or were sold to pri- 
vate firms. Its general co-ordinating 
scope is shown by the fact that its Board 
of Directors contained the Secretary of 
Agriculture and Commerce and the Sec- 
retary of Finance. In 1941, a National 
Enterprises Control Board was created,”° 
to control government corporations, but 
it never had time to function properly 
because of the outbreak of war. How- 
ever, the creation of this Board was 
important, because it was the “ancestor” 
of the present Office of Economic Co- 
ordination. 


After the war for a short time it 
looked as though the National Develop- 
ment Company might acquire even more 
important co-ordinating functions. It has 
even been claimed that at that period 
it was “assigned the planning of the 
over-all development program of the na- 
tion. For this purpose, the goverment 
engaged for the NDC the services of 


“7 Among the earliest ones, apart from the 
NDC, were the Philippine National Bank and 
the Manila Railroad Company. 

28 In its original form created by Act No. 
2849, Mar. 10, 1919, reconstituted by C.A. 
No. 182, Nov. 30, 1986. 

29 By Exec. Order No. 360, Aug. 5, 1941. 
The Board was to consist of “a Chairman 


and such members as may from time to time 
be appointed by the President.” 
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the Beyster advisory staff... .”*° It is 
true that the so-called “Beyster Plan” ™ 
was produced by the NDC with the help 
of American technicians. But it was per- 
haps more a series of suggestions than 
a detailed plan. Afterwards NDC activi- 
ties were reduced, and a number of its 
projects were sold or taken away to 


form all or part of other corporations, 


such as CEPOC, NASSCo, etc.*? So the 
postwar role of the NDC turned out to 
be more modest than might at one time 
have been supposed. It was left with 
the function of starting new enterprises 
and of continuing to manage some exist- 
ing enterprises; it also continued to hold 
shares in other independent corpora- 
tions, such as CEPOC. But it never had 
any general planning or co-ordinating 
functions.** 


In 1947 an attempt was 
achieve co-ordination by reviving the 
idea of the pre-war National Enter- 
prises Control Board under the form of 
a new Government Enterprises Council 
(GEC).** This included the President 
of the Philippines as Chairman, the Sec- 


made_ to 


30 Philippine Business Progress Report (Ma- 
nila, 1954), p. 186. 

31 Proposed Program for Industrial Rehabi- 
litation and Development of the Republic of 
the Philippines (Manila, 1947). 

32 See the post-war annual reports of the 
NDC, and Vicente Coloso, op. cit., Progress, 
1955. 

33 Symptomatically, the Cabinet members 
who were ex-officio on the NDC board were 
removed from it in 1951 by Exec. Order No. 
399. 

34 By Exec. Order No. 93. Oct. 4, 1947. A 
tribute was paid to the NDC, which “en- 
forces among the subsidiaries a properly co- 
ordinated plan of development”. But there was 
a need for wider co-ordination for the de- 
velopment of the economy. The corporations, 
the GEC and its Control Committee, and the 
revived National Economic Council would all 
work under the President, who “will thus 
inspire, concert and oversee economic opera- 
tion from the very top of the structure” 
(Report of the Reorganisation Committee (Ma- 
nila, 1947), pp. 101-3). 
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retary of Commerce and Industry as 
Vice-Chairman, the Chairmen of the 
Board of Directors and the managing 
heads of all government corporations, 
plus additional members appointed by 
the President. The Council was to ad- 
vise the President in the exercise of his 
powers of supervision and control of 
corporations owned or controlled by the 
government. It was also to formulate 
and adopt measures for co-ordinating 
these corporations and other govern- 
ment offices and agencies for the deve- 
lopment of the national economy. Under 
the Council there was to be a small 
executive Control Committee of three, 
with the Secretary of Commerce and 
Industry as Chairman. The Control 
Committee was to carry out the policies 
and measures formulated by the Coun- 
cil and, specifically, to pass on the pro- 
grams and activities and the yearly 
budgets of the corporations. 


Subsequently a number of changes 
have been made. In 1950 the Vice- 
President of the Philippines, in lieu of 
the President, was made Chairman of 
the Government Enterprises Council, 
and the Office of Economic Adminis- 
trator was created to replace the GEC 
Control Committee.** Later in that year 
the GEC was abolished, and replaced 
by the Department of Economic Coor- 
dination, which, still later in 1950, be- 
came the Office of Economic Coordina- 
tion.*® These changes seem complicated, 
but the general trend is clear. Instead 
of a large council, with a smaller execu- 


35 By Exec. Order No. 300, Jan. 6, 1950. 

36 By Exec. Orders No. 319, May 25, 1950, 
and No. 386, Dec. 22, 1950, respectively. Pro- 
posals to create a “central co-ordinating autho- 
rity” with power to direct and supervise the 
implementation of the economic program through 
government corporations and private enter- 
prises were made in the Control Committee 
Report, 1948, p. 116. 


tive committee, to co-ordinate govern- 
ment corporations, an office has been 
created with a single full-time head. 


III 


It is remarkable how closely the 
functions of the existing Office of Eco- 
nomic Coordination are modelled on 
those of the GEC and the Control Com- 
mittee. Thus, the GEC was given the 
specific function of advising on the su- 
pervision of corporations, but also the 
broader function of economic co-ordina- 
tion. It was intended, too, that the Con- 
trol Committee, in exercising its super- 
visory authority, should thresh out the 
various corporate problems, reserving for 
the President only the decisions on ques- 
tions where mutual agreement could not 
be reached. In other words the func- 
tion of the Control Committee was to 
relieve the President of the burden of 
immediate supervision over government 
corporations.*’ Broadly speaking, the du- 
ties and methods of the present Office 
of Economic Coordination (OEC) are 
similar to those of the GEC and its 
Control Committee. The main difference 
is a structural one, that the functions 
have been given to a government office 
and not to a committee. The objectives 
of the OEC are: 


1. To insure efficiency and economy 
in the operations and effective accom- 
plishment of the objectives for which 
government-owned or controlled corpo- 
rations were created; and 


2. To provide for and obtain effec- 
tive, efficient, economical and integrated 
execution of the economic rehabilita- 
tion and development program with a 
view to extending to the greatest num- 
ber among the masses their just share 


37 Control Committee Report, 1948, p. 103. 
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in the benefits of a more productive and 
stable economy.” 


The functions of the OEC may be 
spelled out in greater detail.*° Here the 
dichotomy of purposes revealed in the 
objectives is repeated. Some of the 
OEC’s functions are to supervise and 
control the corporations, through budget- 
ary control, periodic checks and analysis 
of financial operations, passing upon 
new development programs and _ stock- 
holder’s control. But the OEC is also 
linked to the economic rehabilitation 
and development program. It is required 
to adopt such measures as may be neces- 
sary to obtain its objective through gov- 
ernment corporations or through other 
instrumentalities organised for the deve- 
lopment of the national economy. More 
specifically, the OEC must carry out 
policies and projects recommended by 
the National Economic Council, and ap- 
proved by the President of the Philip- 
pines, affecting government corporations. 


The supervision of government corpo- 
rations is the most clearly defined and 
best peformed part of the OEC’s du- 
ties. In this task the OEC’s control of 
the corporations’ budgets is of para- 
mount importance.*® The principles on 
which the corporations’ budgets should 
be drawn up were laid down as early 
as May 1951, and there has been no 
essential change since that date.*’ One 
of the cardinal requirements is_ that 


38 Exec. Order No. 386 (abbreviated). 


39 Among the OEC’s present functions are 
also some specialised ones, e.g. on processing 
applications for tax exemption, which are not 
discussed here. 

4° Interview with the Administrator of Eco- 
nomic Coordination, May 16, 1960. Note that, 
by agreement with the OEC, PAL, 46% of 
whose shares are privately owned, is exempt 
from budgetary control. 

41QEC General Circular No. 3, May 11, 
1951. 


financially the minimum goal of each 
corporation should be to break even.*? 
Unless there is a previous authorisation 
by the Administrator of Economic Co- 
ordination, budgets which do not con- 
form to this rule will not be accepted 
by the OEC. In addition to this princi- 
ple, that corporations should be able 
to afford their proposed expenditures, 
the OEC also judges the budgets in 
the light of national economic policy, 
for instance it may direct that proposed 
expenditure be curtailed if there is a 
national policy of austerity, as in 1957- 
58. In addition the OEC may request 
that corporation budgets be amended 
because they do not allow for changes 
in business conditions which may result 
from government economic measures, 
such as alterations in the system of ex- 
change control. 


In scrutinising the budgets, the OEC 
may send its staff to visit the individual 
corporations to look into their records. 
It may also study the technical aspects 
of proposals for capital expenditure. For 
instance, a scheme for a new steel mill 
by NASSCo or proposals to build ware- 
houses by NARIC will be referred to 
the OEC’s engineering staff for investi- 
gation and comment. If a budget is not 
submitted in time, the corporation must 
then operate on the basis of the pre- 
vious year’s budget. 


Flexibility is allowed for by the device 
of supplementary budgets. In theory 
these should include only requests for 
unforeseen expenditure. For example, 
many of the corporations are engaged 
in business, and must therefore face the 
hazards of any form of enterprise; thus 


42 Most of the information following was 
taken from an interview with Mr. Diosdado 


Flor, Budget and Finance Officer of the OEC, 
Nov. 12, 1959. It has been amplified by in- 
formation from numerous corporation officials. 
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the merchant ships managed by the 
NDC are necessarily subject to acci- 
dents or to sudden changes in the vol- 
ume. of trade. However, some corpora- 
tions have tried to use supplementary 
budgets as a means of obtaining author- 
isation for additional expenditure which 
could have been foreseen, and in effect 
are merely making further attempts to 
get approval for extra expenditure, 
often for more personnel, which has al- 
ready been turned down by the OEC. 


There is no doubt that the OEC is 
vigilant and effective in its scrutiny of 
the budgets. It is quite clear that it is 
particularly strict in pruning the budgets 
of corporations which are losing money. 
In its annual reports it has quoted in- 
stances of the savings it has made. In 
Fiscal Year 1959 it claimed that it made 
a total saving of over a million pesos in 
the budgets of the corporations.** In- 
cluded in the budgets, of course, are the 
salaries of corporation staff. As already 
mentioned, the personnel of government 
corporations are subject to WAPCO and 
civil service rules.** Therefore in pass- 
ing upon the estimates for personnel, 
OEC is guided by the rules and regula- 
tions of the Civil Service Commission 
and the Wage and Position Classification 
Office. And when the OEC reports to 
the President on each corporation’s re- 
commendations about which positions 
should be declared exempt from civil 
service rules, as “policy-determining, pri- 
marily confidential or highly technical 
in nature”,*® it seeks the advice of the 
Civil Service Commission. However, one 
of the most acrimonious disputes be- 
tween the OEC and corporations has 
been on the question of whether or not 


43QEC, Fortnightly, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1959, 
p. 4. 

44See pp. 295-296, above. 

45 See p. 295, above. 
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OEC approval is necessary for the ap- 
pointment of officials of the corporations 
earning more than a certain amount 
(P3960 per annum). The Uniform Char- 
ter for Government Corporations is not 
entirely clear on this point.** However, 
the dispute seems to have been resolved 
by the President’s decision that the OEC 
must indeed wield this power in order 
to be able to curtail extravagance in 
the corporations.*’ It was alleged by the 
Government Survey and Reorganisation 
Commission that the OEC interested it- 
self in the details of corporate opera- 
tions even to the extent of dictating who 
was to be employed by the various 
corporations.** However, there is very 
little evidence to support this,*® al- 
though one corporation manager said 
that on very rare occasions in the past 
the OEC had employed the tactics of 
being “difficult” about budgetary items 
in order to obtain a particular appoint- 
ment which it desired.*° 


The other weapons and methods of 
operation of the OEC may be briefly 
summarised. It receives the minutes of 
the corporations and also their Annual 
Reports. All corporate transactions of a 
major character, including contracts, 


46 It says the Directors have the powers to 
appoint and fix the compensation of officers 
“with the approval of the Administrator of 
Economic Coordination” (Exec. Order No. 399, 
Sec. 8). 


47 This power of approval was endorsed se- 
veral times by the Executive Secretary, Mala- 
cafang, notably in a letter dated Jan. 30, 
1957. It was referred to in OEC General Cir- 
cular No. 19, Mar. 2, 1957. 

48GSRC_ report, Manila Gas Corporation 
(1956), p. 13. 

49 Former Administrator Montelibano inform- 
ed the writer that, in his time, this charge 
was “absolutely untrue” (letter, May 31, 1960). 

50 4 “legitimate” explanation of the OEC’s 
actions on such occasions would be that it 
had merely exercised its functions as a “vi- 
gilant stockholder”. 
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have to be reported to the OEC,"' and 
indeed it is usual for corporations to 
submit proposed contracts to the OEC 
for approval and suggestions before the 
contracts are finalized. The OEC also 
exercises stockholder’s control over in- 
vestments held by corporations. Thus 
the NDC holds 99% of the shares in 
CEPOC, but it is the OEC Administrator 
who exercises stockholder’s control. The 
OEC also works through particular com- 
mittees which make recommendations to 
individual corporations; for instance, it 
is represented on two committees set 
up by the Manila Gas Corporation, one 
to make recommendations on the dis- 
posal of its vehicles in bulk, the other 
to recommend on purchases of bunker 
oil “C”. Another important method of 
co-ordination is the monthly conference 
of Chairmen and General Managers of 
the corporations which takes place under 
the present Administrator of the OEC. 
Similar meetings had been held pre- 
viously, as early as 1954 and again in 
1958, on the initiative of corporation of- 
ficials. Now they have become institu- 
tionalised, and are held under the aus- 
pices of the OEC, which is responsible 
for circulating the agenda and for tak- 
ing and distributing minutes. The meet- 
ings attempt to collect the Chairmen and 
Managers together to discuss mutual 
problems in a relaxed atmosphere.” 
They also provide an opportunity for 
Chairmen and Managers to meet and 
question other government officials and 
Congressmen whose work affects the 
corporations. For instance, on May 6, 








51QEC General Circular No. 24, Sept. 25, 
1958. However, this does not seem to be equi- 
valent to strict and complete control by the 
OEC. 

52 From one aspect these meetings do some- 
thing towards re-introducing the committee 


structure which existed under the Government 
Enterprises Council, discontinued in 1950. 
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1960 Congressman Nuguid, having re- 
cently introduced a bill on the sale of 
corporations (H. 4064), attended the 
fourth of these monthly conferences and 
explained its provisions to the corpora- 
tion officials. 


One of the greatest deficiencies in the 
OEC’s work is the lack of sufficient per- 
sonnel to visit frequently the corpora- 
tions in the field. This deficiency was 
noticed as early as 1954, when the OEC 
wrote that its own supervision “has 
been performed from a swivel chair so 
to speak”.®* Since then there has been 
an effort to carry out more inspections 
in the field, but the deficiency has not 
yet been fully remedied. As a result, 
the OEC is sometimes caught unawares 
when there is a scandal or “anomaly” 
in some corporation, and it has to make 
a hurried ad hoc investigation. 


IV 


In the discussion on appointments, 
mention was made of resistance by the 
corporations to OEC supervision. This is 
perhaps only one aspect of the general 
question of the autonomy of government 
corporations, so much stressed in deve- 
loping countries.** This problem has 
been much discussed in the Philippines, 
though the conclusions drawn are not 
entirely plain. The Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Reorganisation of Gov- 
ernment-Owned or Controlled Corpora- 
tions saw the essence of the problem in 
1950. It concluded that the corporations 





53 OEC, Proposals on Reorganisation (1954), 
p. 12. 

54U.N., op. cit., p. 22. The great danger 
of this emphasis is that development pro- 
grams in various fields may not be related 
to each other and to the government’s over- 
all program. See also Harold Seidman, “The 
Theory of the Autonomous Government Cor- 
poration: A Critical Appraisal’, Public Admi- 
nistration Review, Vol. XII, No. 2, 1952, p. 
96. 
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must “without question, be subject to 
the ultimate supervision of Congress and 
the President of the Philippines. How- 
ever, unless we violate the distinctive 
and essential nature of the corporate en- 
tity, these corporations should not be 
subjected to the same kind and degree 
of control and supervision which the 
Legislative and the Executive Depart- 
ments exercise over government bureaus 
and offices”.®* 


In contrast, by 1954 there was rather 
less emphasis placed by the OEC on 
autonomy. Its Proposals on Reorganisa- 
tion drew attention to the conflict be- 
tween section 4 of Executive Order 386, 
which provided that the Boards of Di- 
rectors should maintain their autonomy, 
and the other provisions, which specifi- 
cally enumerated the powers of the 
OEC.** Stress was laid on the fact that 
a government corporation is a govern- 
ment instrumentality and _ therefore 
should be subject to controls.*’ 


The problem remains: just where in 
practice should the line be drawn be- 
tween autonomy and _ co-ordination? 
Some confusion about the course the 
OEC should follow is shown by two 
statements made by it in 1954. In its 
Annual Report of that year it said that 








55 P. 56. On balance the emphasis was on 
autonomy, as it had also been in the Con- 
trol Committee Report, 1948, p. 103. 

oP. ID, 


57In the OEC Annual Report, 1955, refer- 
ence is made, in the dealings of the OEC 
with the corporations, to a “twilight zone 
where the prevailing circumstances and the 
interplay of personalities determine how spe- 
cific cases are to be approached and resolved” 
(p. 124). The 1956 Report once again re- 
fers to conflicting provisions on supervision, 
co-ordination and autonomy; “. . . while re- 
conciliation of these conflicting provisions can 
be effected through tact teamwork and _ pres- 
idential backing of the supervisory office, ne- 
vertheless they remain as potential sources of 
disagreement” (pp. 88-89). 


in 1951 steps had been taken “to limit 
the exercise of supervision to the formu- 
lation and enforcement of broad policy 
outlines”, and that it was the intention 
to withdraw control over details of finan- 
cial programs as conditions warranted.** 
Yet, on the next page, an example is 
quoted of a corporation which wrote off 
over six million pesos for reported losses 
in Fiscal Year 1952, lost over three mil- 
lion pesos the next year, but which had 
nevertheless increased its staff in 1954 
and made hundreds of promotions. This 
is used by the OEC as an argument for 
placing government corporations under 
restrictions not imposed on private cor- 
porations. 


Although the question of the exact 
degree of autonomy which is desirable 
remains unsolved, it is fairly clear that 
the OEC can influence the corporations 
in the ways just described. But, in a 
broader sense, does the OEC control 
the policy of the corporations? The 
answer to this question is partly obs- 
cured by the fact that in the Philip- 
pines, as in other developing countries, 
control of policy is often equated with 
“political control”, and this, in turn, is 
equated with patronage or graft. This 
is one of the reasons why any sugges- 
tion of political control or political in- 
tervention is resented.”® 


In fact there has been a good deal 
of “political control” of corporations in 
the worst sense. A small amount of this 
has allegedly on rare occasions in the 
past come from the OEC itself. For 
instance, one corporation manager has 
said, in conversation, that a previous 
OEC head had tried to persuade the 
corporation to promote projects in his 


58 Pp. 17-18. See also pp. 49-50. 


59 See Hanson, op. cit., p. 413 and OEC 
Fortnightly, Vol. 1, No. 3, 1959, p. 10. 
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own province in preference to schemes 
in other places which the corporation 
preferred on economic grounds. Other 
“political control” of this kind has come 
from Presidents, or at least from their 
Executive Offices.°° Sometimes it has 
consisted in “plugging” projects in parti- 
cular areas. More often it has taken the 
form of appointments of directors for 
political reasons. The President is em- 
powered to make these appointments 
to the boards of the corporations.*' In 
the past many have been made in order 
to gain political support‘. . . mem- 
bers are appointed on a quota basis— 
one for the Speaker, one for the Senate 
President, one for that regional political 
organisation or this group of powerful 
men”.®* Occasionally appointments have 
been used to remove from the political 
arena possible opponents of election 
candidates whom the President wanted 
to win.** Appointments do not have to 
be approved by the head of the OEC, 
and may even be made without his 


ee the corporations have been subject 
to politically inspired decisions which have af- 
fected matters ranging from plant location to 
procurement of personnel” (Government Sur- 
vey Reorganization Commission report, 
Government Corporations (1956), pp. 19-20). 

61 Subject to confirmation by the Congres- 
sional Commission on Appointments. But a 
few boards contain ex-o offic cio members, and 
some of the directors of the Manila Gas Cor- 

ration and Philippine Air Lines are chosen 
S the private shareholders. 

82 Teodoro F. Valencia, “On Board Appoint- 
ments”, Manila Times, Jan. 18, 1960. 

63 There might, perhaps, to a suspicious ob- 
server, be just a suggestion of this technique 
in the British (Conservative) Government’s 
appointment of Mr. Alfred Robens from the 
(Labour) Front Bench to be Chairman of the 
National Coal Board (1960). This is not to 
say that Mr. (now Lord) Robens was not emi- 
nently well qualified for the job. Ironically this 
appointment was made only a few days after the 
writer had assured one of the monthly con- 
ferences of corporation Chairmen and Man- 
agers (see p. 302, above) that practising pol- 
iticians were never appointed to the boards 
of British government corporations. 


knowledge. In 1953 one Economic Ad- 
ministrator, explaining his resignation, 
mentioned that, inter alia, a managing 
head of a corporation whom he had 
recommended for disciplinary action 
had not been reprimanded by the Presi- 
dent, but on the contrary had in effect 
been promoted by being designated 
chairman of the board of directors of 
that corporation. 


On occasions such political appoint- 
ments by the President may have the ad- 
vantage of placing on the boards men 
who are skilled in dealing with Con- 
gress and who are therefore able to pro- 
tect the corporations from the politicians 
outside them. And some men appointed 
in this way may have had administra- 
tive experience, for instance as Gover- 
nors of provinces. But it also means that 
these directors may be irredeemably ac- 
customed to “playing politics”, and to 
concentrating their attention only on ex- 
pediency interests. It might lead to their 
interfering in the management of the 
corporations in order to secure personal 
advantages.® 


However, in a detailed analysis of the 
role of the OEC, a clear distinction 
should be made between such political 
interference and the control of the policy 
of corporations in accordance with the 
policy of the Administration. But (even 
when the evil connotations of the word 
“political” are excluded) policy control, 
in the true sense, by the OEC is cons- 
picuously absent. Policy directions come 


64 Manila Bulletin, Mar. 23, 1953 and OEC, 
Annual Report, 1954, p. 17. 

65 This seems to have been the case on the 
former board of the National Marketing Cor- 
poration (NAMARCO). See Elsa V. Perez, 
Politics in the NAMARCO (unpublished M.A. 
thesis, U.P., 1960), pp. 51-59. Apart from 
“playing politics”, directors may also become 
too interested in questions of management. 


See p. 305, below on the NDC. 
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from the President or the Cabinet, but 
not from the OEC. This is one reason 
why the term, Office of Economic Co- 
ordination, is a “misnomer’.®* 


The OEC does indeed perform a li- 
mited function of co-ordination within 
and between the corporations. But this 
is not always exercised easily and 
smoothly, nor is the decision of the OEC 
often accepted as final.*’ Thus the gen- 
eral manager and board of the NDC, 
who had had a long-term dispute on the 
proper role of the board in management, 
fought a major engagement in the sum- 
mer of 1960 on the appointment of the 
captain of one of the NDC cargo liners.®* 
To be sure, the OEC Administrator pro- 
posed a bold solution to the President, 
that either the NDC board or the NDC 
manager be replaced. A pertinent com- 
ment was made by the Manila Times, 
when it said, “the smallest thing is 
never finished before Malacafiang (the 


66 Interview with Sergio Osmefia Jr., former 
Economic Administrator, June 24, 1960. 

87 The tendency to appeal to the President, 
over the head of the OEC, is encouraged by 
the fact that the boards of directors are ap- 
pointed by the President, without any need 
of OEC approval (p. 304, above). 

88 The provisions of Exec. Order No. 399 
on board-manager roles (Sec. 12) are less than 
crystal clear. 

89 Manila Times, July 20, 1960. An earlier 
stage of the whole dispute was on the board’s 
creation of a special “technical” staff to work 
directly for the board. which was properly 
opposed by the general manager. 

An attempted solution to Board-Manager fric- 
tion has been to make the chairman also the 
general manager (as in ACCFA and some 
agricultural corporations). But this has not 
prevented extreme friction in ACCFA. Alter- 
natively, as in the new PVTA (R.A. No. 2265, 
June 19, 1959), the directors can be given 
the power to appoint the manager instead of 
the power being vested in the President, as 
with previous corporations. Unfortunately, in 
direct opposition to the law, the President then 
nominated a general manager, who lasted only 
a short time in the job (Sunday Times, 
December 20, 1959). 


Executive Office of the President) issues 
a directive.” *° 


In disputes between corporations, the 
OEC has often successfully played the 
role of arbiter. But sometimes it has 
lacked the authority to settle major dis- 
putes itself without reference to Mala- 
cahang and without widespread adverse 
publicity. Thus the GSIS opened injunc- 
tion proceedings against the PHHC, be- 
cause of its failure to pay its debts to 
the GSIS.”" The Economic Administra- 
tor acted as a mediator, but was not 
really able to arbitrate decisively. If 
the OEC had been able to get its deci- 
sions accepted, the undesirable specta- 
cle of two government corporations in 
the OEC group conducting a lengthy 
wrangle, featured day by day in the 
newspaper headlines (June-July, 1960), 
would never have occurred. 


The OEC’s problem is one that faces 
any co-ordinating body in a society like 
the Philippines. The OEC must watch 
over corporate management and opera- 
tions, since the President himself is too 
busy to have time for detailed supervi- 
sion.”* But a condition of the OEC’s 
success is strong Presidential support; 
“although the OEC may be granted full 
authority under the law, without the full 
support and confidence of the President 
and other high officials of the Adminis- 
tration, the Administrator of Economic 
Coordination will always find difficulty 
in fulfilling his mission. The task of co- 
ordination is not an easy one, especially 
since it involves dealing with varied 
types of personalities, many of whom 
are jealous of their prerogatives.” ** 


70 July 11, 1960. 
71 Manila Times, July 1, 1960. 
72 OEC, Proposals on Reorganisation, 1954, 


p. 13 
73 Ibid, p. 12. 
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The power and influence of the Eco- 
nomic Administrator is thus dependent 
on personalities, the President’s, his own, 
and the many who are “jealous of their 
prerogatives”. Two previous Administra- 
tors were especially forceful in dealing 
with the corporations under them, Sal- 
vador Araneta and Alfredo Monteli- 
bano."* By his own account Monteli- 
bano did not attempt to control the 
policies of the corporations under the 
OEC.” But on one occasion he laid 
down a dead-line for a corporation to 
come to a decision on a particular prob- 
lem.’”® More generally, aware of the am- 
biguity of the OEC’s powers,”’ he sought 
and obtained, from President Magsay- 
say, a written statement that he was 
acting as the President’s representa- 
tive. He used this statement extensively 
and successfully when dealing with the 
corporations."® However, Montelibano’s 
methods produced violent reactions in 
one corporation manager, Filemon Rodri- 
guez of the NPC (who later became head 
of the National Economic Council). Ro- 
driguez publicly deplored the gradual 
absorption of the powers of government 
corporations by a government office, the 
OEC, under the guise of “control of 
government corporations.” “If the inten- 
tion was to have a government office 
perform this function, there is no need 
of a government corporation, a bureau 
or an office would suffice.” ** 


74 These were also the two previous heads 
who apparently tried to do most for private 
enterprise, see below. 

75In a letter to the writer, May 31, 1960. 

76 Interview, Jan. 27, 1960. 

77 See p. 303, above. 

78 Manila Bulletin, Oct. 2, 1954. One of 
the main reasons for Rodriguez’s attack was 
Montelibano’s reputed intervention in the “in- 
ternal routine affairs’ of the NPC in forcing 
it to lower the price of fertiliser (Napoleon 
Rama, “The Fabulous Fertiliser Bargain Sale”, 
Philippines Free Press, Sept. 15, 1956, p. 18). 
For Montelibano’s defense, see Philippines He- 
rald, Nov. 6, 1954. 


V 


The OEC’s role in relation to private 
enterprise is not clearly defined by Exe- 
cutive Order No. 386."° Heads of the 
OEC have differed widely in what they 
have tried to do in this sphere. Dr. 
Araneta wanted to assist private enter- 
prise through loans and credit facili- 
ties, and also by government contribu- 
tions to financing private corporations 
in the form of preferred shares.*° But 
he was prevented from doing so very 
much, probably mainly because of lack 
of Presidential support.*' Under Monte- 
libano an Investment Assistance Com- 
mission was set up.** It was intended to 
co-ordinate government assistance to 
private enterprise, for example, on tax 
exemption, setting up new and _ neces- 
sary industries, allocation of foreign ex- 
change and the grant of loans. The idea 
was to have one single government of- 
fice where entrepreneurs could go for 
help and advice, instead of having to 
deal with a number of offices whose 
activities might seem to be in conflict. 
However, the IAC, like the OEC itself, 
lacked the power to co-ordinate other 
government agencies in order to enforce 
its decisions. It never had funds of its 
own, and had to make use of OEC 
staff; it was later abolished by Congress 
under a reorganisation plan.** 


79 Although it is implied in the second ob- 
jective of the OEC, pp. 299-300, above. 

80 Manila Bulletin, Sept. 20, 1950. 

81 Salvador Araneta, An Economic Re-exam- 
ination (Malabon, Rizal, 1953), pp. 344-5. 

82 Exec. Order No. 47, July 18, 1954. It 
consisted of the heads of a number of de- 
partments with which businessmen have to 
deal, such as Finance, Agriculture and Na- 
tural Resources, Commerce and Industry, and 
the Governor of the Central Bank, with the 
Administrator of Economic Coordination as 
Chairman. 


83 Nov. 17, 1956. 
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Evidently, in spite of their efforts, 
these two OEC heads were unable to do 
as much for private enterprise as they 
would have wished. Under other OEC 
heads, less was attempted. Yet it is clear 
that, if economic co-ordination is to be 
satisfactorily achieved, there should be 
co-ordination of the public and private 
sectors. Indeed this should be especially 
the case in the Philippines, where it is 
government policy to hand a large part 
of the corporations’ activities over to 
private enterprise,** and where the tran- 
sitional period of the handing over must 
surely require particularly careful and 
skillful co-ordination. 


A wider problem of co-ordination is 


revealed by the difficulties of the IAC. ° 


An Office of Economic Coordination, in 
the broadest sense, must be able to co- 
ordinate not only the government’s cor- 
porations and private enterprise; it must 
also be able to work together with other 
economic agencies of the government in 
carrying out a co-ordinated economic 
policy.** The OEC has never had any 
appreciable prospect of being able to do 
this. As Dr. Araneta has remarked, the 
Administrator of Economic Coordina- 
tion’s office is really only the office of 
an “Economic Administrator”, with the 
function of “acting as the eyes and ears 
of the President in the direction and 
supervision of government-owned or 
controlled corporations”.** In practice no 
single government agency in the Philip- 
pines has ever been in a position to co- 
ordinate the formulation of economic 
policy; perhaps the three which ‘have 
come closest to doing so have been the 
Central Bank, the National Economic 
Council and, in the last few years, the 


84 See p. 294, above. 
85 See the functions of the OEC, listed above, 
pp. 299-300. 
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Budget Commission.**? Nor has the OEC 
been well placed to execute whatever 
plans and .policies have been approved 
by the NEC, or any other high economic 
policy-making body or bodies, because 
its own activities have not been well co- 
ordinated with those of the nominal top 
planning body, the NEC,** or with other 
important planning bodies. 


The ineffectiveness of the OEC as a 
“co-ordinating body”, in the fullest 
sense, is illustrated by the experience 
of the National Development Company’s 
integrated ramie textile mill in Davao. 
This was a project close to the heart 
of President Magsaysay, designed to be 
the first of its kind in the Philippines 
and to prevent the need for Filipino- 
produced ramie to be sent abroad for 
processing. The NDC started to contract 
for machinery as early as 1956, when 
the project was agreed by the Cabinet. 
But the Central Bank and the Develop- 
ment Bank delayed the release of for- 
eign exchange and local funds, and the 
Reparations Commission postponed deli- 
very of equipment from Japan.*® As a 
result, four years later, in 1960, textile 
machinery had been installed, but pro- 
duction had not yet started. It is inter- 
esting to note that a rather similar 
private enterprise venture (although 
with a slightly narrower range of pro- 
cesses) was conceived after the Davao 
scheme and was already in production 
in 1960. It is an obvious symptom of 


86 Op. cit., p. 352. 

87 See R.S. Milne (ed.), Planning for Pro- 
gress (Institute of Public Administration, Ma- 
nila, 1960). 

88 OEC, Annual Reports, 1956, pp. 88-9 and 
1958, pp. 127-9. Interviews with ranking of- 
ficials of the NEC in 1959 revealed that they 
had very little to do with the OEC and 
paid very little attention to it in their opera- 
tions. (Jose D. Soberano, Economic Planning 
in the Philippines: Ecology, Politics and Ad- 
ministration (IPA, Manila, 1961), mimeo., pp. 
461-74. 

89 Philippines Herald, April 8, 1959. 
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the OEC’s weakness that, once the NDC 
project had been decided upon, it was 
so unable to secure the co-operation of 
other departments that the scheme took 
over four years to get into production. 


VI 


Much has already been said to indi- 
cate the OEC’s difficulties and weak- 
nesses. But this is not all. There has 
been a decline in the OEC’s status, as 
measured by the number of corpora- 
tions under it. In 1948 the Government 
Enterprises Council controlled all the 
government corporations. But in 1950 
the Philippine National Bank and the 
Rehabilitation Finance Corporation (lat- 
er the Development Bank) were not 
put under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Economic Coordination; nor 
were they placed under the OEC when 
it was set up later in 1950. These two 
financial institutions are obviously of 
great importance in economic co-ordina- 
tion, and their removal substantially 
weakened the potentialities of the 
OEC.” It would be tedious to trace 
in detail the loss of other corporations 
by the OEC. The number fell from 24 
in 1948" to 18 in 1954°* and 11 in 1960. 
Some of these corporations were abo- 
lished (and if re-created, were put out- 
side the OEC). Others were transferred 
from the OEC, such as the five agricul- 
tural corporations** and the Philippine 


9° See OEC, Proposals on Reorganisation, 
1954, p. 80 and OEC, Annual Report, 1954, 
pp. 42-3. The Report was also particularly 
bitter because the functions of the Philippine- 
U.S. Council on United States Aid (PHIL- 
CUSA) were not given to the OEC. PHIL- 
CUSA was merged with the National Econo- 
mic Council in 1955. 

®1 From classification of corporations in the 
Control Committee Report, 1948. 

82QEC, Annual Report, 1954, p. 48. See 
also Vicente Coloso, op. cit., Progress, 1955. 

93 Jan. 16, 1957 by Reorganisation Plan 30-A. 


Charity Sweepstakes Office.* At the 
same time some completely new cor- 
porations were set up, outside the OEC’s 
control, such as the Central Bank® and 
the Agricultural Credit and Cooperative 
Financing Administration.** The net re- 
sult was that in 1960 the OEC controlled 
only 11 out of 25 corporations. This 
change does not seem to have arisen 
from any considered shift in policy 
about the role of the OEC, but simply 
from lack of firm and consistent direc- 
tion of policy from the top and the 
tendency of multiple pressures from all 
directions to erode any attempts at co- 
ordination.” 


Another difficulty of the OEC was 
the rapid turnover of Administrators; the 
OEC had nine heads, or acting heads, 
over a period of ten years. For nearly 
a year, February 1959 until January 
1960, it was left under an acting head. 
Presidential support has been sporadic. 
The story is told, on good authority, 
that one President, although he had him- 
self appointed a new Economic Adminis- 
trator, later betrayed the fact that he 
did not even know that the OEC exist- 
ed. In general, the OEC has so far 
failed to make an appreciable impact 
on government. When it tried to im- 


94 By R.A. No. 1169, June 18, 1954. 

95 By R.A. No. 265, June 15, 1948. It start- 
ed to operate at the beginning of 1949. 

96 By R.A. No. 821, Aug. 14, 1952. 


87 OEC activities are paid for by a levy 
on the corporations in the OEC group. Con- 
sequently as the number in the group de- 
creases the weight of the levy on the re- 
mainder tends to become greater (OEC, Fort- 
nightly, Vol. 1, No. 3, 1959, p. 10). How- 
ever, between 1951 and 1960 the profits earn- 
ed by the corporations in the OEC group 
have risen and so have the total numbers 
employed. In FY 1960 the total assets of 
the 11 corporations were over P?2000m., pro- 
fits were nearly P10m., and numbers em- 


ployed just under 28,000 (OEC, Annual Re- 
port, FY 1959-60, pp. 32-33). 
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prove its public relations by publishing 
a new Fortnightly in September, 1959, 
it recognised this by writing plaintively, 
“It is disheartening to note that up to 
this time, very few people know the 
OEC, what it is, its functions and its 


accomplishments.” °° 


Of course, the whole notion of group- 
ing government corporations under an 
office of co-ordination or development, 
such as the OEC, is opposed to the US 
and British practice of putting corpora- 
tions under regular government depart- 
ments with similar or related func- 
tions. Specifically, the criticism has been 
made of the Philippines that the Eco- 
nomic Administrator is in the difficult 
position of trying to co-ordinate numer- 
ous types of activities which have little 
in common, except for the fact that they 
are operated as public corporations.” 
This line of thought was followed to 
some extent by the Government Survey 
and Reorganisation Commission when it 
argued that certain “agricultural” corpo- 
rations should be transferred from the 
OEC to the Department of Agriculture 
and Natural Resources. 


These operating agencies are en- 
gaged in the development, research, 
and regulation of specific phases of 
agriculture and natural resources. 
They are, in the main, little depart- 
ments of agriculture and natural re- 
sources designed to deal with all the 
problems of a single agricultural 
product. This is contrary to the basic 
concept of the Commission that like 
functions should be grouped in a 
single major entity. To continue this 
practice will ultimately result in a 
major entity for every agricultural 
product. Their relocation under the 
executive supervision of the Sec- 


98 OEC, Fortnightly, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1959, p. 
16 


99U.N., op. cit., pp. 20-21. 


retary will provide for program and 
policy co-ordination.’ 
However, the GSRC, did not attempt to 
apply this principle of grouping by ma- 
jor purpose to all, or even to most, of 
the corporations.’” 


The Office of Economic Coordination 
has an interesting answer to the line 
of argument which wants to group cor- 
porations by major purpose. Perhaps 
grouping by major purpose might be 
the ideal solution in developed coun- 
tries. But, it would argue, to put public 
corporations under existing departments, 
in developing countries, where the tem- 
po of government activities is slow, is 
to subject them to too much red tape. 
As has been stated in the OEC’s An- 
nual Report for 1956, it is feared that 
placing corporations under departments 
“will result in greater bureaucratisation 
of these corporations when operational 
flexibility is a primary requisite for their 
success. Co-ordination can be attained 
without necessarily placing them under 
regular governmental departments where 
they are likely to be treated like the 
other government bureaus and offices of 
the department.” ?” 


What has actually happened to those 
corporations which have been placed 
under departments? If we consider the 
way in which the Department of Agricul- 
ture has controlled the five government 
corporations transferred to it in 1957 from 
the OEC, it is apparent that the basic 
methods are very similar to those of the 
OEC.'* The main control is budgetary, 


100 GSRC, Report, Agriculture and Natural 
Resources (1956), p. 20. 

101 See pp. 311-315, below. 

102 P, 86. 


103 Interview with the Assistant to the Sec- 
retary, DANR, May 13, 1960. It should be 
noted, however, that the agricultural corpo- 
rations are hardly typical of all corporations. 
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and, as with the OEC, there is also 
control over certain types of appoint- 
ments. Also, the main thing the Depart- 
ment looks for in the budget is to see 
if there appear to have been isolated 
attempts by the Department to use its 
budgetary control to influence an indi- 
vidual appointment. 


Presumably one expected advantage 
of transferring a corporation from the 
OEC to the Department would be that 
the Department would understand the 
technical problems of the corporation 
better than would the OEC. In fact 
the Philippine Tobacco Administration 
has found that, on the whole, the De- 
partment of Agriculture probably does 
understand its problems better.’ For 
example, the Department, which has 
more officials in the field than the 
OEC, was more sympathetic than the 
OEC about the PTA proposal to open 
buying stations for tobacco. Certainly 
the Department has been less strict in 
reviewing the budgets. Perhaps this is 
simply because, at the beginning, the 
Department was not sufficiently expe- 
tienced to be stricter. For instance, one 
year there was a mistake in one of the 
PTA items under “research”, but the De- 
partment did not discover it. It was 
corrected by the PTA itself, and the 
Department was duly informed. There 
had been a previous instance where the 
OEC noticed that, although price sta- 
bilisation was an important project of 
the PTA, there was no provision for 
the position of price analyst. The OEC 
therefore recommended the conversion 
of one position to that of price analyst. 
So far the Department has never made 


They are relatively small, a high proportion 
of their employees are technical people, and 
their functions are heavily weighted on the 
research side. 

104 Interview with PTA officials, June 7, 1960. 
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any discovery or recommendation of 
this nature. The Department has also 
been more lenient in approving supple- 
mentary budgets than was the OEC. 


The experience of two other agricul- 
tural corporations has been rather dif- 
ferent. The Philippine Coconut Admin- 
istration has found little difference be- 
tween the OEC and the Department;'” 
it thinks that it would be preferable 
if PHILCOA were placed directly under 
the Office of the President. Under the 
Department of Agriculture it is some- 
times faced with decisions which it al- 
leges are made by technical assistants 
of low rank “who know nothing about 
coconuts”. PHILCOA also resents what 
it regards as interference with its policy 
by the Department; for instance, when 
PHILCOA wanted to purchase Japanese 
machinery, the Department was opposed 
on the general ground that usually Jap- 
anese goods were of poor quality. On 
this issue the PHILCOA was appealing 
directly to the President. It had made 
similar appeals before, and they had 
generally been successful. 


Probably the experience of the Na- 
tional Resettlement and Rehabilitation 
Administration (NARRA) is atypical. Its 
chairman is a former Congresswoman, 
who is deeply aware that the corpora- 
tion’s function is the urgent and human 
one of resettlement. Her attitude is: 
“we are dealing wih peoples’ lives, we 
can't have red tape”.’** In practice she 
did not regard NARRA as being “un- 
der” the Department of Agriculture at 
all; in her opinion, it was actually under 
the Office of the President.’’’ She fol- 


105 Interview with PHILCOA officials, July 
20; 1960. 

106 Interview with NARRA Chairman, July 
13, 1960. 

107 As mentioned earlier, the NARRA has 
very recently been transferred to the Depart- 
ment of National Defense. 
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lowed up personally matters which went 
to the Department after a very short in- 
terval, and discussed policy with the 
President and not with the Department. 
She did not feel that NARRA had to 
exert itself unduly in order to co-operate 
with the Department, but on the con- 
trary expected it to co-operate with her. 


As a footnote to the discussion of the 
“agricultural” corporations, it is worth 
observing that attempts have recently 
been made to transfer them (with the 
exception of NARRA) to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry.’ This 
proposal has been supported by the ar- 
gument that these corporations’ princi- 
pal function is trade improvement, which 
is, in its nature, commercial rather than 
agricultural. Therefore the argument for 
locating the corporations according to 
major purpose does not completely set- 
tle the question of where they should 
be placed; it may lead to more than 
one possible solution, depending on how 
“major purpose” is identified. 


Other corporations have been put un- 
der other departments, but not in any 
uniform way. The National Waterworks 
and Sewerage Authority is under the De- 
partment of Public Works, but only for 
“administrative purposes”. In practice, 
: is virtually autonomous. Only about 

0% of its budget is subject to super- 
vision by the Budget Commission; how- 
ever, appointments above P3960 a year 
must be approved by the Executive Of- 
fice of the President." The National 
Marketing Corporation is under the ad- 
ministrative supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry, and 
its budgets are subject to the Office of 


108 E.g., H. 3132, introduced by Congress- 
man Veloso, March 31, 1959. 


109 Interview with NAWASA officials, July 11, 
1960. 


the President through the Department 
of Commerce and the Budget Commis- 
sion. However, in practice the Depart- 
ment of Commerce does not make any 
changes in the budget; the Secretary of 
Commerce is ex-officio chairman of the 
NAMARCO board, and, as such, has al- 
ready had the opportunity to scrutinise 
or alter the budget when under consi- 
deration by the Board of Directors.’'° 


The experience of the corporations 
which have been put under departments 
does not constitute an overwhelmingly 
strong argument for making this prac- 
tice general. In the instances just cited 
the corporations have been .put under a 
department only for “administrative pur- 
poses”, that is in effect, as regards po- 
licy, they have not really been put “un- 
der” a department at all. There is some 
evidence that the corporations put un- 
der the Department of Agriculture, not- 
ably the PTA, have found that depart- 
ment more understanding than the 
OEC, although from some other corpo- 
rations there is evidence in the con- 
trary direction. The OEC is probably 
more expert, technically, than the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the task of 
budgetary review, if only because of its 
longer experience. And putting corpora- 
tions under departments seems to do 
nothing to lessen the tendency, apparent 
in the corporations in the OEC group, 
to strive for autonomy and to appeal 
directly to the President of the Philip- 
pines when thwarted by any supervisory 
agency, whether it is the OEC or a de- 
partment. 


The position of the corporations which 
are neither under the OEC or a depart- 
ment may be noted briefly. In theory, 
these corporations work under the dis- 


110 Letter from General Manager of NAMAR- 
CO, July 19, 1960. 
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advantage of having to submit their 
budgets to the Budget Commission, 
which, since it deals for the most part 
with regular government departments 
and agencies, might be thought to be 
less receptive to the needs of corpora- 
tions for a “flexible” budgetary ap- 
proach. However, ACCFA, on the ana- 
logy of other leading institutions like 
the Central Bank and the Development 
Bank, does not have its budget passed 
on by any higher authority, although 
it submits nominations for appointments 
above #3960 a year to the Office of 
the President.'*' Two other corporations 
do have to submit budgets to the Budget 
Commission. The recently-created Phil- 
ippine Virginia Tobacco Administration 
sends its budget to the Office of the 
President, and it is then referred to the 
Budget Commission. There was some 
slight difficulty with the first year’s 
budget, so the precaution was taken of 
first consulting the Budget Commission 
about the supplementary budget, before 
it was sent to the President’s Office.'’* 
On the whole, however, there has been 
no problem with the budget. The Phil- 
ippine Charity Sweepstakes Office sends 
its budget to the Office of the President, 
which refers it to the Budget Commis- 
sion. It is also directly under that Office 
as regards the allocation of the revenue 
from sweepstakes among the various 
charitable objects and the recommenda- 
tions of its directors on the allocation 
can be altered by the Office. There has 
been no friction between the PCSO and 
the Budget Commission; if anything, 
control has been a little Jess strict than 


111 Interview with the Chairman (and Gen- 
eral Manager) of ACCFA, July 26, 1960, and 
letter from the Fiscal Policy Officer, ACCFA, 
July 22, 1960. 

112 Interview with the PVTA Chairman, July 
20, 1960. 


it was when the PCSO was under the 
OEC." 


These corporations are not represent- 
ed in the Cabinet, whereas the OEC 
corporations are represented by the Ad- 
ministrator of Economic Coordination 
and the departmental corporations are 
represented by the Secretary of the De- 
partment. This is perhaps a disadvan- 
tage, from the point of view of co- 
ordination,’* although, given the pre- 
vailing resistance to hierarchical arrange- 
ments,''* the heads of some corporations 
may actually prefer not to be co-ordinat- 
ed at any level below the President. 


In brief, these corporations have ap- 
parently not suffered from having their 
budgets vetoed by the Budget Commis- 
sion. This conflicts with the view, gen- 
eral in the OEC and in some corpora- 
tions under it, that the OEC is more 
sympathetic to the commercial nature of 
corporation budgets than the Budget 
Commission would be, because the lat- 
ter would tend to treat the corporations 
like any other department or agency. 
The most that the holders of this view 
concede is that a separate office of the 
Budget Commission, dealing specifically 
with government corporations, might be 
more sympathetic. However, it may be 
that the Budget Commission, which now 
deals with only two or three corpora- 
tions, has not really evolved a settled 
policy about scrutinising their budgets. 
If it had to deal with the budgets of all 
corporations now in the OEC group, it 


113 Interview with the General Manager of 
the PCSO, July 6, 1960. 

114B.P. Abrera (General Manager of NASS- 
Co), Management of Public Industrial Enter- 
prises in the Philippines (paper submitted to 
Conference on Public Corporations, New Del- 
hi, 1959), pp. 5-6. 

115 See above, p. 294. 








might develop a system of scrutiny 
which was more rigorous than that of 
the OEC. It is also true that there 
may be some disadvantages in the PVTA 
and PCSO budgets having to pass 
through two offices, the Office of the 
President and the Budget Commission, 
whereas the OEC corporations’ budgets 
have to pass through only the OEC. 


There is also a limit to the President’s 
effective span of control and to the 
number of corporations which report di- 
rectly to him."*® Nor does the closeness 
of (potential) Presidential control mean 
that there is substantially any less graft 
and corruption in these corporations, 
compared with others. Indeed one of 
the biggest corporation scandals in the 
last few years occurred in the ACCFA, 
before the present Administrator was 
appointed in 1960. 


VII 


Before examining radical and far- 
reaching proposals for improving co- 
ordination and remodelling the OEC, 
several minor suggestions may be men- 
tioned. Something might be done to 
amalgamate corporations with similar 
functions, such as NARIC and NAMAR- 
CO, or the various tobacco corporations 
(ACCFA, PTA, PVTA). The existing 
situation is particularly unsatisfactory, 
because NARIC and NAMARCO are 
supervised by different authorities. So 
are the tobacco corporations. However, 
in effecting amalgamations, the resulting 
corporations should not be so large as 
to be unwieldy. Another possibility 
would be to make extensive use of inter- 
locking directorates,—to have directors 
serve on the boards of several related 


116 See pp. 299 and 305, above. 
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corporations.''’ In early 1960 there were 
only four or five directors serving on 
more than one board, and in some 
cases the corporations concerned were 
performing activities which were not at 
all closely related. 


For the last ten years or so there have 
been many advocates of a Philippine 
Development Authority, later usually 
called a National Development Author- 
it, which would replace the OEC and 
would have wider powers to further 
economic development. As early as 1948 
there had been a demand for a “central 
coordinating authority” with “full super- 
visory and coordinating powers”,’’* which 
was not fully met by the creation of 
the OEC two years later. This demand 
has been repeated many times since. 
But the apparent strength of opinion 
in favour of an NDA (or PDA) should 
not be allowed to obscure two impor- 
tant facts. First, nearly every individual 
view of what an NDA/PDA should do is 
slightly different. Such a body has been 
recommended in a multitude of forms, 
—by the Committee on the Reorganisa- 
tion of Government-owned and con- 
trolled Corporations (1950); by the ‘Bell 
Report’, 1960; by the reports of the 
Government Survey and Reorganisation 
Commission five years later; by plans 11 
and 1l-a, produced on the basis of these 
reports; by bills originating in the Na- 
tional Economic Council and introduced 
into Congress in the last few years. 
Practically the only thing that all these 
proposals have in common is that none 


117 See below. p. 314, for the proposal on 
full-time NDA directors. The device had been 
already commended in the Report of the Re- 
organisation Committee (1947), pp. 101-3, 
where it was referred to as the ‘usual prac- 
tice’. 

118 Indicated by President Quirino at a meet- 
ing of the General Enterprises Council and 
amplified in Control Committee Report, 1948, 
p. 116. 
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of them has become law and has been 
put into operation. 


On the other hand, the notion of an 
NDA has become all things to all men. 
To the Americans who wrote the Bell 
Report it was to be a means of decreas- 
ing the activities of the government 
corporations and aiding free enterprise. 
To the NEC it has offered a prospect of 
strengthening its own authority by giv- 
ing it an implementing arm for its plans. 
To the OEC it has meant the possibility 
of increased powers and a prospect of 
gaining control over corporations which 
are now outside its jurisdiction. For 
some reason or other the image of the 
NDA has become partly fused with that 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
quite intelligent high officials in the 
corporations, when asked what an NDA 
would be like, reply “something along 
the lines of the TVA”.'"® The second 
point to notice is that the existing po- 
wers of the OEC are not so very much 
narrower than in many of the proposals 
for an NDA. The weakness of the OEC 
lies not so much in its lack of formal 
power, but, to put it briefly, in the im- 
possibility of achieving any satisfactory 
co-ordination in the Philippines, except, 
possibly, with strong Presidential back- 
ing. The range covered by the different 
proposals for a development authority 





119 Some sophisticated supporters of an NDA 
are quite clear what aspects of the TVA 
they want to see reproduced in the Philip- 
pines; e.g., Dr. Araneta wants the NDA to 
have the TVA feature of three full-time di- 
rectors (op. cit., p. 353); others want the 
TVA system of personnel rules based on me- 
rit and not on political influence, but free 
from civil service rules, to apply to govern- 
ment corporations in the Philippines. These 
desirable features of TVA practice were also 
stressed in a memorandum suggesting the 
creation of a Philippine Development Autho- 
rity, sent by Dr. Araneta, when Economic Ad- 
ministrator, to President Quirino, Sept. 29, 1950 
(copy made available by Dr. Araneta). 


can be seen by running through the 
headings of the main official proposals 
for an NDA over the last ten years 
or so. 


The Report of the Committee on the 
Reorganisation of Government-owned 
and Controlled Corporations (1950) laid 
great emphasis on the fact that the 
new Philippine Development Authority 
should be the only holder of govern- 
ment stock in government corpora- 
tions.’*° This would mean that all the 
investments of the National Develop- 
ment Company should be transferred 
to the PDA."*' The Director-General of 
the PDA was to be “above all political 
influence” and was to be appointed for 
a six-year term by the President.'*? He 
was to make recommendations to the 
President on who should constitute the 
Board of Directors of the various corpo- 
rations. On “matters involving public 
policy” the President of the Philippines 
could control the Boards of the corpora- 
tions by Executive Order, and the Direc- 
tor-General of the PDA was to be given 
power to revoke Board resolutions in 
order to effect co-ordination. Some of 
the directors were to be full-time, and 
would serve on the Boards of not more 
than five different corporations—a de- 
vice intended to secure co-ordination.'** 
The emphasis of the Bell Report'** was 
rather different. The body proposed by 
it—the “Philippine Development Corpo- 
ration” —was to control the corporations, 
but stress was laid on its power to [i- 
quidate ineffective corporations. It was 


120 This had also been recommended by 
the Control Committee Report, 1948, p. 117. 

121 Pp. 5-6 and 49-50. 

122 Tbid, pp. 60-64. 

123 [bid., pp. 6-7. 

124 United States Economic Survey Mission 
to the Philippines, Report to the President of 
the United States (Washington, 1950), espe- 
cially pp. 5-6 and 78-9. 
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to provide financial assistance to private 
enterprise, and was also to give it advice 
through an engineering advisory service 
and an industrial research service.'** 


The Government Survey and Reor- 
ganisation Commission put forward pro- 
posals for a National Development Au- 
thority in several reports.’*® The NDA 
was not to co-ordinate all corporations. 
Those whose functions were closely as- 
sociated with a regular government 
agency (e.g. agricultural corporations) 
were to remain outside; so were others 
with general economic and develop- 
ment functions, such as the corporations 
with banking and credit functions. How- 
ever, for the remaining corporations, the 
NDA was to have the following powers: 
it should hold all government stock in 
the corporations; it would determine 
when to liquidate or sell government en- 
terprises, and would also have authority 
to consolidate or expand their capital 
facilities and operations; the NDA 
Chairman would appoint the Board of 
Directors of the corporations, subject to 
the approval of the President; the NDA 
would formally review management con- 
tracts; it would encourage private enter- 
prise, and provide trained technical 
personnel for consultation both by pri- 
vate and governmental enterprise; it 
would also encourage foreign investment 
in the Philippines. 


The GSRC recommendations were em- 
bodied in two different plans, 11 and 
l1l-a, which were both rejected by Con- 
gress. Both included the “holding com- 
pany”, consolidation, and liquidation 


125 The largely unpublicized job that the 
existing government corporations have done by 
serving as a training ground for private en- 
terprise should not be overlooked (GSRC, 
Government Corporations (1956), p. 21). 


126 Notably in its reports on Economic Plan- 
ning and Government Corporations (1956). 
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provisions. But, in addition, Plan 11 
provided for the NDA to help private 
industry by advice, to act as a clearing 
house for foreign investments and loans 
and soon. Plan 11-a did not include these 
functions, but listed the controlling wea- 
pons over corporations in greater detail 
by specifying review of budgets and ap- 
proval of management contracts. Plan 
11 was closely linked with other GSRC 
proposals for a reconstructed National 
Economic Council (Plan 10), Indeed it 
was contemplated that the new NDA 
would be the “implementing arm” of 
the NEC, as far as government corpora- 
tions were concerned, and its Chair- 
man was to be ex officio Vice-Chairman 
of the NEC. But in May, 1955 Congress 
disapproved all the Reorganisation Plans 
based on GSRC recommendations, ex- 
cept Plan 10 creating the new NEC.’* 
So Plan 10, creating the planning “brain” 
was passed; Plan 11, creating the im- 
plementing arm, was not.’** 


127 Many of the disapproved plans, how- 
ever, were approved in amended form in the 
next congressional session in 1956.But the plan 
for an NDA was not among those that were 
passed. 


128 This Congressional schizophrenia brings 
to mind Disraeli’s mot that England is gov- 
erned by Parliament and not by logic. Haste 
may have been partly the reason (H.B. Re- 
yes, “The National Economic Council, Plan- 
ning and Private Enterprise’ in R.S. Milne 
(ed.), op. cit., pp. 57-60). But opposition 
may also have existed because an NDA was 
viewed as likely to be pro-governmental con- 
trol and anti-free enterprise (see the editorial 
opposing the notion of a development cor- 
poration, Philippines Herald, Sept. 15, 1954). 
The comments in the Congressional Record, 
8rd Congress, 3rd Session, Vol. III, No. 66 
(May 5, 1956), 2059-2061 and 3rd Congress, 
4th Session, Vol. IV, No. 73 (May 14, 1957), 
2799-2805, are relevant. Congress approved a 
bill for an NDA, along the pattern of Plan 
1l, in 1957, but it was coupled with a re- 
quirement for Congressional approval of cor- 
poration budget. It was therefore vetoed by 
President Garcia (S. 560, H. 6459 vetoed 
June 22, 1957). 
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After the failure of Plans 11 and 11-a, 
the most important recent proposals for 
an NDA (sometimes called a National 
Authority for Trade and Industry—NA- 
TI) have come from the NEC. In one 
version the proposed authority would 
be under the supervision of the NEC, 
and, in addition to the functions en- 
visaged by Plan 11, it would have the 
power to submit to the NEC for ap- 
proval such annual priority foreign ex- 
change budgets as may be needed for 
implementing a development program. 
It would supervise the allocation of for- 
eign exchange for development pur- 
poses, and would have the power to di- 
rect other government entities to comply 
with its requirements.’*® This function 
of allocating foreign exchange is an im- 
portant one, while an elaborate system 
of exchange control lasts. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether the Central Bank 
would renounce this function to an 
NDA, although conceivably the Bank 
might relinquish it to an inter-depart- 
mental committee. 


If all the proposals for the NDA are 
examined carefully, it is evident that 
many of them do not go very far be- 
yond the existing powers of the OEC, 
at least if a few of the OEC’s implied 
powers are elaborated somewhat. The 
OEC itself was of this opinion when it 
commented on the GSRC proposals. It 
said that the “coordination and imple- 
mentation of plans, policies and pro- 
grams formulated by the NEC and ap- 
proved by Congress and the President 


129 Jose C. Locsin, “The National Economic 
Council and Economic Planning”, in R.S. Milne, 
op. cit., pp. 154, 155 and 172; The Three- 
Year Program of Economic and Social Devel- 
opment, FY 1959-60 to 1961-62 (NEC, Ma- 
nila, 1959), p. 7. See also Jose D. Sobera- 
no, op. cit., pp. 299, 229-232, 504; G.P. Si- 
cat, The Use of Economic Planning in the 
Philippines (unpublished M.A. thesis, U.P., 
1958), pp. 199, 325-329, 395-400. 


can very well be met by the existing 
Office of Economic Coordination (OEC) 
by slightly enlarging its functions”.'*° 
The broad powers and functions already 
belonging to the OEC needed only to 
be spelled out, and the working rela- 
tionships between the central authority 
and the agencies directly implementing 
the policies and programs, such as the 
regular departments and bureaus, need- 
ed only to be clearly defined and estab- 
lished. There was no need for the OEC 
itself to become a holding company. 
It would be more expedient to transfer 
to the NDC, which was already a hold- 
ing company, the government shares not 
yet in its name. The NDC would con- 
tinue to operate under the OEC. 


It is possible that for the NDC to 
be itself a holding company might un- 
duly strengthen its position compared 
with the OEC. But perhaps this view 
depends too much on looking at the 
situation in terms of private business; 
in government the strength of an insti- 
tution such as the NDC or OEC may 
depend largely on other factors. As re- 
gards the other proposed NDA func- 
tions: the OEC already receives reports 
on management contracts, although it 
does not control them directly; the OEC 
has already (especially under Araneta 
and Montelibano) tried to assist private 
enterprise, although it lacked adequate 
facilities; the OEC already plays an im- 
portant role in the liquidation of cor- 
porations by making recommendations 
to the Cabinet on the sale of govern- 
ment enterprises.’* In these fields, how- 
ever, it might be of some advantage to 
have the OEC’s powers spelled out a 


130 QEC, Annual Report, 1955, pp. 129-30. 

131 The OEC is also empowered to control 
Boards of Liquidators appointed to wind up 
a corporation’s affairs (Exec. Order No. 399, 
Sec. 18). 
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little more fully.*** But the really im- 
portant thing is not so much the in- 
crease in formal powers as the neces- 


sity for strong Presidential support. This 


may be made clearer by an example. 
One of the OEC’s greatest difficulties 
has been that Presidents have paid little 
or no attention to the OEC’s wishes 
when they appoint the directors of the 
corporations.’** It would be a really 
radical and salutary reform if the OEC’s 
recommendations on filling these posi- 
tions were to be accepted in the over- 
whelming proportion of cases. But this 
goal can hardly be achieved just by 
passing legislation. The GSRC recom- 
mended that the new NDA would ap- 
point the corporation directors, subject 
to the approval of the President. But 
the position of the President in the 
Philippine Constitution dwarfs that of 
any conceivable NDA. What could pre- 
vent a President, if he wanted to, from 
refusing his approval to the appointment 
of directors often enough, and at the 
same time asserting his influence over 
the NDA in other ways, so that the same 
kind of people were appointed directors 
as at present? Dr. Araneta said that in 
his time the OEC Administrator was 
merely the eyes and ears of the Presi- 
dent.’** The only authority which can 
effectively make the OEC Administrator 
function also as the arm of the Presi- 
dent is the President himself. 


Vill 


An all-round assessment of the OEC 
must conclude that its success has been 
limited. On the budgetary and financial 


132 It might also be thought desirable to 
make a fresh attempt at co-ordination through 
an organisation with a new name. 

133 P, 304, above. 

134 P. 307, above. 


side it has been effective, but the scope 
of its power has been curtailed, and it 
now controls fewer than half the cor- 
porations. It has not been very success- 
ful in controlling the policies of the 
corporations, nor in obtaining a say in 
the appointment of the directors. In a 
transitional society, such as the Philip- 
pines, the general tendency is for bu- 
reaus and offices not to obey the unit 
next above them in the hierarchy, but 
to attempt to report or appeal direct 
to the President. This prevailing tend- 
ency is reinforced by the notion of 
corporate autonomy. Autonomy is a suffi- 
ciently vague concept to be a useful 
justification for corporations which want 
to “go it alone.” In the hands of a body 
like the OEC, budgetary control could 
be used as a weapon for co-ordinating 
the policy of the corporations. But at 
present the budgetary weapon is used 
merely to ensure financial soundness and 
to guard against extravagance. To put it 
another way, the weapon serves to keep 
the OEC functioning, but not to aid it 


in the task of co-ordination. Two op- 


posing arguments can be constructed 
from this. On the one hand, it could 
be asked why the OEC need have the 
budgetary function at all, if it does not 
use it for policy co-ordination? Might 
the function not just as well be trans- 
ferred to the Budget Commission? On 
the other hand, it might be replied that 
there is always the possibility that the 
OEC may be able to attempt policy co- 
ordination in the future. Because of this, 
it should be left with budgetary con- 
trol—the ultimate deterrent against 
corporation autonomy. 


The relation between the OEC and 
the corporations is paralleled by the 
relation between the President and the 
OEC. This latter situation is well sum- 
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marised by the OEC’s Proposals on Re- 
organisation in 1954. This document con- 
trasted the clearly-defined lines of res- 
ponsibility and authority from President 
to OEC Administrator in the field of 
budgeting and reporting of results, with 
the lack of clearly-defined lines of res- 
ponsibility for program planning and 
operational direction.’** So lines of res- 
ponsibility for policy direction are weak, 
both between OEC and corporations, 
and between President and OEC. 


In the co-ordination of economic po- 
licy generally the OEC has played an 
even slighter role. The basic obstacle 
here is simply that there is an intense 
resistance in the Philippines to co-ordi- 
nation at any level below the Presi- 
dent,—sometimes considerable resistance 
at even that level. Whatever the im- 
mediate explanations and justifications 
for the defeat of Plan 11, fundamentally 
its rejection was a symptom of that 
underlying resistance. This is the great 
stumbling-block to proposals for a cer- 
tain kind of NDA. As we have seen, 
the concept of an NDA is a wide one, 
but, basically, there are two main types: 
(1) those which would give the NDA 
substantial co-ordinating powers, wield- 
ed directly under the authority of the 
President; and (2) those which would 
not. The first type would be a much 
more tidy: and desirable instrument. In- 
deed Mr. Alfredo Montelibano, a former 
Economic Administrator, believes that 
it is the only type of NDA worth hav- 
ing: 

. whatever new agency the 
government may create for the pro- 
per implementation of the economic 


policies of the government as enun- 
ciated by the NEC, should be given 


full powers to implement such poli- 


er. a 


cies with the corresponding powers 
over the other agencies of the gov- 
ernment which may have something 
to do with the implementation of 
such policies. In other words, unless 
such new agency would have the 
power to compel the Central Bank, 
Philippine National Bank, Develop- 
ment Bank and such other similar 
agencies, to follow the proper im- 
plementation of any declared gov- 
ernment economic policy as may be 
deemed proper and necessary, . . . 
it would only be a waste of effort, 
time and money.'* 


Yet, for an NDA of this kind to be 
created would require a major revolu- 
tion in the behaviour of those engaged 
in the governing of the Philippines. 
There is certainly no immediate pros- 
pect that such a body could be set up. 
The second type of NDA would merely 
be an OEC with slightly increased po- 
wers over corporation stocks, contracts 
and so on. It is even doubtful if the 
function of helping private enterprise 
could be greatly extended.'* 


There are other possibilities, apart 
from the conversion of the OEC into 
either type of NDA. Conceivably the 
number of corporations will so diminish 
that the need for an OEC will disap- 
pear. But there is no immediate likeli- 
hood that this will happen. To be sure, 
the Manila Gas Corporation and Philip- 
pine Air Lines may soon be entirely 
owned and controlled by private enter- 
prise, and the number of pioneering 


136 Letter to the writer, May 31, 1960. Con- 
gressman Sergio Osmefia, Jr. has expressed si- 
milar ideas on numerous occasions. See also 
the series of articles by the late Jose P. Laurel, 
Sr., proposing the creation of a “National Eco- 
nomic Development Authority”, Manila Times, 
Feb.-June, 1958, passim. 

137 The Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry has recently become interested in the 
function and the Secretary of that Department 
was placed on the NEC in 1960 (R.S. Milne 
(ed.) op. cit., pp. 172 & 54). 
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ventures to be undertaken by the NDC 
may soon decrease. But most of the 
other corporations will remain—to pro- 
vide social service functions (GSIS, 
PHHC), because of their importance in 
the national economy (NPC, NASSCo), 
or for other reasons. 


Another possibility would be for the 
OEC to concentrate its efforts on as- 
sisting in the control of the corporations 
(rather than on economic co-ordination 
generally), and especially on problems 
of management and efficiency. Its title 
might then become something like the 
“Office for the Control of Government 
Enterprises”. It seems strange that bud- 
getary control over the corporations has 
been so competently practised by the 
OEC, while its necessary complement, 
control and advice on management and 
O and M, has been much less well- 
developed.’** This emphasis on control 
could start at the top with a clearer 
definition of the respective spheres of 
boards and managers, which would make 
conflicts such as the recent NDC one 
less frequent, and prevent the growth 
of fantastic excrescences like the NDC 
board’s special “technical staff”.’*® The 
new office for controlling corporations 
could make studies of the desirable price 
policies for the corporations. It could 
also research intensively into what new 
government enterprises should be started 
(usually by the NDC), and into what 


138 But some interesting developments ap- 
pear in the OEC Annual Report, FY 1959-60. 
A special advisory committee, composed of top 
business executives and management experts, 
and a managerial survey committee have been 
formed to study ways of making the operating 
procedures of some state firms conform to 
the principles and practices of sound business 
management. Executive development seminars 
for executives in government firms have been 
started. These are all steps in the right di- 
rection. 


139 See p. 305, above. 


corporations should be sold, on what 
terms and by what procedures, to pri- 
vate enterprise. On none of these sub- 
jects should any attempt be made to 
give it final powers; such attempts would 
almost inevitably be unsuccessful, any- 
way. The aim should be to create a 
body, which would control corporation 
budgets and management, and also func- 
tion as an evaluation unit. Its influence 
would be based partly on its function of 
budgetary review and partly on the 
authority of its ideas.’*° Its functions as 
regards the corporations would corres- 
pond roughly to those of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Budget vis-a-vis government 
corporations.’** However, out of defer- 
ence to the usual arguments that, in 
“transitional societies”, agencies con- 
cerned with development should not be 
exposed to delay and frustration by be- 
ing placed inside existing governmental 
organizations, the new Office could re- 
port directly to the President of the 
Philippines. In effect one of the jobs of 
the new office would be to carry out 
“efficiency audits” on the corporations, 
somewhat along the lines suggested for 
British government corporations by Prof- 
essor W.A. Robson.*** 


140 Criteria for evaluating a corporation’s ef- 
fectiveness, other than by the crude test of 
profit or loss, have already been suggested by 
the Government Survey and _ Reorganisation 
Commission (Government Corporations, p. 18). 
“These evaluations can be made by reviewing 
its organization and operation, examining its 
progress over a period of time, and by re- 
viewing such matters as labor relations, pro- 
ductivity and production schedules, effective- 
ness in meeting standards of performance, con- 
trolling costs and the state of its physical fa- 
cilities, over-all competency of its management, 
and its relations with the general public.” 

141 See Sidney D. Goldberg and Harold Seid- 
man, The Government Corporation: Elements 
of a Model Charter (Chicago, 1953). 

142 Nationalized Industry and Public Owner- 
ship (London, 1960), pp. 203-6. For his re- 
lated discussion of the performance of gov- 
ernment enterprise, see pp. 413-459. Some 
of the difficulties in setting up a successful 
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This would involve no radical change 
in the formal powers of the existing 
OEC, but rather a difference of ap- 
proach. The ethereal function of econo- 
mic co-ordination would be allowed to 
fade away and would be left to the 
President, Providence, various commit- 
tees or the interplay of natural forces. 
But the management and research as- 
pects of the OEC’s work would be 
strengthened. And, in a more limited 
field, the new controlling Office might 
be given control of some of the corpora- 
tions which are not now under it. 


These are merely general suggestions, 
put forward for consideration and study, 


organisation for checking the efficiency of pub- 
lic enterprises in developing countries are men- 
tioned by Hanson (op. cit., pp. 384-7) where 
he refers to the unsatisfactory working of the 
Prime Minister’s High Control Board in Tur- 
key. One of the chief problems is the lack 
of suitable personnel. Perhaps the Philippines 
is better off in this respect than the majority 
of developing countries. 
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not detailed proposals. There might be 
objections from several quarters: from 
the OEC itself, which might think they 
would entail a loss of status; from indi- 
vidual Congressmen afraid that their 
field of patronage in particular corpora- 
tions might be restricted; from the Presi- 
dential Committee on Administration 
Performance Efficiency (PCAPE), which 
has recently been investigating the man- 
agement of some corporations; from 
those who think that there would be 
too much duplication with the Auditor- 
General’s work on government corpora- 
tions. 


For the present, the OEC remains 
competently performing its budgetary 
and related functions, but for a reduced 
number of government corporations. To 
a limited degree it controls the policy 
of the corporations. But, despite its title, 
it never has exercised, and probably 
never will exercise, functions of general 
economic co-ordination. 
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The Mindanao Development Authority: 
A New Concept in Philippine 
Economic Development 


By VIcENTE R. JAYME 
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HE passage of the Mindanao Deve- 

lopment Authority (MDA) into law 
introduces a new phase in economic 
planning and programming in the Phil- 
ippines; that of regional planning and 
development. But as in all institutional 
instrumentalities of economic develop- 
ment, the creation of the MDA symbol- 
izes only the beginning of a long process 
that could either end up in success or 
in failure. 


It is the purpose of this article to dis- 
cuss briefly the philosophy behind re- 
gional planning, the factors to consider 
in establishing an autonomous regional 
corporation, the features of the MDA 
and the principal problems which will 
confront the operations of the MDA. 


The Birth of a Regional Corporation 


The establishment of the MDA be- 
came final last June, 1961 with the ap- 
proval by the President of the Philip- 
pines of Republic Act No. 3034 intro- 
duced by Senator Alejandro Almendras. 
This initially fulfilled the aspirations of 
many people regarding the role that 
Mindanao should have in the economic 
development of the Philippines. 


Mindanao has long been a land of pro- 
mise. It has also long been the land 
where many promises have been made 
by many politicians from different poli- 
tical parties. One easily understands the 
great hopes that is held out for Min- 
danao when a stock of its resources and 
economic potentialities is made. Not 
only Filipinos but foreigners as well who 
have visited the lush fertile valleys and 
mineral-rich mountains of Mindanao, 
have left the place excited over the 
wealth of the island. One such visitor 
went so far as to say, “with all the 
wealth you have in that place, the Phil- 
ippines couldn’t go bankrupt even if it 
wanted to.” 


The purpose behind the MDA is to 
harness the potentialities of Mindanao. 
Specifically, its charter hopes that the 
MDA will provide the leadership 


. . in the setting up of pioneer- 
ing or ground-breaking industrial 
and agricultural enterprises, coor- 
dinating or integrating the diversi- 
fied efforts of the various public and 
private entities directly engaged in 
implementing plans and projects af- 
fecting power, manufacturing, min- 
ing, transportation and communica- 
tion, conservation, resettlement, edu- 
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cation, extension work, health and 
other activities, leading to the rapid 
socio-economic growth of the re- 
gion; and the extension or facilitat- 
ing the extension of financial man- 
agement and technical support to 
worthwhile industrial and commer- 
cial ventures within the region. 

The MDA is unique in that it is an 
agency which has received from the 
very start the bi-partisan support of all 
political parties, and the full backing of 
the various groups of people inhabiting 
Mindanao. It is very doubtful if the 
MDA would have ever been proposed, 
much less passed into law, were it not 
for the united efforts of the numerous 
groups in Mindanao. 

Much of the credit for the creation of 
the MDA goes to the Mindanao-Sulu- 
Palawan Association (Minsupala), a 
group of leading political, economic, so- 
cial, civic and educational leaders of 
Mindanao. It was with this group, meet- 
ing in January, 1959" under the presi- 
dency of former Senator Emmanuel Pe- 
laez, that the idea for the MDA was 
crystallized. In fact, the MDA embodies 
the hopes and aspirations of the people 
in Mindanao—Christians, Moslems and 
others. During that meeting, the hopes 
expressed were high: 


Emmanuel Pelaez spoke of acting on 
and putting the program of developing 
Mindanao, Sulu and Palawan on a solid 
basis, as a positive contribution to the 
growth of the Philippines; 

Congressman Salipada Pendatun 
pointed to the avenues for closer co- 
operation between Christians and Mos- 
lems in Mindanao, and the contribution 
that a stronger middle class in Mindanao 
can have because of attainable econo- 


1 This meeting was jointly sponsored by the 
MINSUPALA and Xavier University, and co- 
chairmanned by Emmanuel Pelaez and Father 
Francisco Araneta, S.J., President, Xavier Uni- 
versity. 


mic prosperity in the area; 

National Economic Council (NEC) 
Chairman Jose C. Locsin referred to 
Mindanao as the area where generally 
the highest return can be realized from 
investments, because of its richness and 
potentialities; 


Filemon Rodriguez, former NEC 
Chairman, noted that notwithstanding 
the rapid advances in Mindanao, the 
potentialities for growth in industry had 
hardly been scratched; 


Father Francisco Araneta, S.J., spoke 
of how Mindanao could be made to 
open up its vast resources to the cry- 
ing needs of the poorly fed, poorly 
clad, poorly housed people of the Phil- 
ippines; and 


President Carlos P. Garcia saw in 
Mindanao the answer to the problem 
of attaining self-sufficiency for the Phil- 
ippines. 


It was in fulfillment of these aspi- 
rations that the MDA was conceived. 
and took form in the law sponsored by 
Senator Almendras. But if the hopes of 
many people for Mindanao can be 
crystallized with the establishment of 
an organization as the MDA, by the 
same token, it can be reduced to no- 
thing, if the same organization should 
meet with failure or prove ineffective. 
For this reason, it is important to ana- 
lyze the realities of the operations the 
MDA is intending to go into. 


The Concept of Regional Planning 
and Development 


The concept of regional planning and 
development, which will basically un- 
derlie the operations of the MDA, has 
found increasing use as an instrument 
of national economic growth in many 
industrialized and developing countries. 
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The Philippines has sometimes been 
mentioned as a country where regional 
planning has taken place. The furthest 
we have gone into regional planning 
has been the physical planning and de- 
velopment of our hydro-electric power 
resources and some resettlement projects. 
Among the developing countries which 
have gained experience and knowledge 
in regional planning are Israel, India, 
Pakistan, Colombia, Peru, Mexico, Chile, 
Brazil, Puerto Rico, Yugoslavia, Austra- 
lia and others. Industrialized countries 
as the United States, Russia, England, 
France, Japan, Italy, Germany and the 
Netherlands have likewise made use of 
regional planning and development. 


There has, therefore, been a growing 
body of principles and guidelines on re- 
gional planning arising out of the ex- 
periences of many countries. It would 
certainly be helpful to those interested 
in the success of the MDA, especially 
those who are to guide its operations, to 
examine some of the more pertinent 
features and principles of regional plan- 
ning. 


Role of Regional Planning and Deve- 
lopment. In the post-war world, there 
has been a great rush among countries 
to achieve economic growth at the soon- 
est possible time. Industrialization and 
increased agricultural production have 
become the accepted solution to over- 
coming low income levels, sub-normal 
living standards and the economic in- 
stability of underdeveloped countries. 
To realize this, most have resorted to 
national planning, and the working out 
of national development programs which 
establish over-all targets to be attained 
in the different sectors of the economy. 


The aim in national planning is to 
arrive at a framework of socio-economic 
development for the entire country. Data 


is gathered and surveys undertaken to 
assess the economy of its potentialities 
and its limitations. On the basis of 
what is adjudged by economic planners 
and policy makers to be desirable and 
feasible economic goals, investments are 
programmed for the various sectors and 
industries within the economy. Plans of 
a social nature are also crystallized, 
since in developing countries, illiteracy 
and unhealthy conditions are as much 
a block to economic growth as the lack 
of capital resources. 


But while the program for the eco- 
nomy as a whole is an integrated one, 
oftentimes, there is a gap in the actual 
implementation of the program. A coun- 
try is usually made up of highly diffused 
and greatly diversed areas. So that while 
economic growth progresses at a desired 
rate, it may not be satisfactory in terms 
of the “micro” picture. Very often, the 
growth becomes limited to one _parti- 
cular area with the rest of the country 
being neglected. (An accompanying 
problem of concentration of industries 
in few cities is the unguided flow of 
population from the neglected area to 
the cities which produces overcrowding 
and existence of slums.) Or while plans 
are laid out for the establishment of 
industries, in general, the problem re- 
mains as to where it is best within the 
economy to set up such industries. In 
the absence of knowledge or plans to 
disperse industries in economic locations, 
they conglomerate in one bulging area. 
This is what has happened to Manila 
and its suburbs. 


It is to fill the gap between national 
planning and the maximum use of re- 
sources in the different regions of the 
country that regional planning and deve- 
lopment is needed. Regional planning 
becomes a device to counteract the mal- 
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distribution of growth. It is also needed 
to counteract the other extremes of de- 
velopment where individual towns, cities 
and provinces plan their activities with- 
out regard to the homogeneous region 
to which they belong. As a result, the 
country’s resources are not fully utilized 
to the greatest national advantage. 


Clearly, the opportunities afforded in 
studying and making fuller use of the 
resources of an area, and therefore of 
its contributing more to the national 
development effort, is enhanced under 
a program of regional development. 


Regional planning and development 
may, therefore, be said to be the pro- 
cess of studying, preparing, adopting 
and implementing long-term plans to 
guide the development areas which have 
geographic, social and economic homo- 
geneity or unity. It is a comprehensive 
approach taking into consideration all 
aspects of physical development, and 
their social and economic implications. 


Regional vs. National Growth. If any- 
thing can be more destructive of na- 
tional efforts to accelerate economic 
growth, it is the provincial or regional 
narrowness which people in given areas 
are prone to have. Regional planning 
is important; it is even necessary. But 
regional planning and development has 
its proper place and use; it must fit in 
and form part of national planning and 
development, and must be in pursuance 
of national development objectives. In 
other words, it must be in consonance 
with the larger program for the en- 
tire country. Regional planning can not 
be done in disregard of national plan- 
ning. 


In more concrete terms, the justifica- 
tion to the building of more roads in 
a region, is the greater contribution 





such roads will have to national pro- 
duction—it will open up rich, fertile 
lands which can be brought into culti- 
vation to increase food production for 
the country as a whole. The building 
of ports and the increase in water 
transportation facilities to a region must 
be undertaken, because it will facilitate 
the marketing of the goods produced 
in that region to areas where they are 


badly needed. 


The establishment of new industrial 
estates or zones in new regions should 
be undertaken primarily because they 
not only develop the region, but more 
important, will achieve a balanced dis- 
persal of industries within the economy. 
Similarly, the development of hydro- 
electric resources in the region should 
be pushed through, because of 
greater contributions it will have to the 
industries that will most economically 
produce goods for the entire economy. 
There are many more instances which 
can be cited whereby regional develop- 
ment is justified, because of the greater 
benefits accruing to the economy as a 
whole. 


the 


This entire concept of regional growth 
being subordinated to national growth 
is important. In developing countries 
where capital resources are scarce and 
where entrepreneurs and skilled manage- 
ment are also on the short end, it is 
crucial that their allocation within the 
country to given regions must be in pur- 
suance of maximizing their uses. 


To summarize, the welfare of the peo- 
ple of a country as a whole, is always 
greater than the welfare of the people 
in a particular region. 


The Planning Region. What constitutes 
a planning region? This has been a ques- 
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tion which has perplexed many regional 
planners. 


In determining the planning region, 
some possible guidelines (not necessarily 
the deciding ones) present themselves. 
One would be the region and its sub- 
divisions as geographers set them up. 
Another is the administrative boundaries 
of provinces, cities and towns. It would 
seem that in defining a planning region, 
if it is to have economic significance, 
it is necessary to go beyond the area 
boundaries set up by geographers or 
those utilized for administrative pur- 
poses. 


In practice, the determination of what 
is to comprise the planning region has 
taken a very flexible approach. However, 
the concepts used by geographers and 
administrators are not entirely ignored. 
Usually, the principal consideration in 
laying down the limits for regional plan- 
ning is determined by the purpose. 


The reason or purpose why a parti- 
cular regional development program is 
being initiated may vary. A survey and 
analysis of existing area or national prob- 
lems may indicate certain solutions 
which point to the need for regional 
programming. For example, in many 
industrialized and rapidly developing 
countries, the rapid increase and spill- 
over of concentrated industries in cities 
and its suburbs have created problems 
of slums, housing, transportation, power 
shortage, water shortage, industrial sites, 
etc. This has led to the metropolitan 
area of programming, as the basis for 
the region. 


In underdeveloped countries, resource 
development has taken a prominent role 
in spurring development programs. So 
that the development of resources may 
be the basis for the regional planning. 


The more simple one would be where 
the particular abundance of a resource, 
such as oil or iron ore in an area will 
determine regional boundaries. 


The most popular basis for regional 
planning has been the drainage basin 
of a river system, which has natural and 
easily definable boundaries. The river 
sytem could easily provide power for 
industries, water for irrigation, trans- 
portation and so forth. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority is the leading example 
of this type of regional development. 
Other similar ones are the Damodar 
Valley Corporation in India, the Kita- 
kawi Basin Project in Japan, the Huri 
river project in mainland China, the 
lower Mekong Basin Project reaching 
through Laos, Thailand, Cambodia and 
Viet-Nam, the Cauca Valley Corporation 
in Colombia and many others. 


In countries where problems of rural 
reconstruction have taken serious over- 
tones, the basis for the planning region 
becomes the area where (1) previously 
unoccupied areas are settled and deve- 
loped; or (2) formerly occupied areas 
have been abandoned and are to be 
rehabilitated; and (3) reorganization of 
rural areas is to be undertaken for more 
efficient use of existing resources. Our 
National Resettlement and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (NARRA) projects 
would be closely allied to the first type 
of regional planning. An example of the 
second type would be the Thal Deve- 
lopment Authority in Pakistan. India, 
Ceylon, Taiwan, Israel and many others 
have similar regional projects. 


In the case of the MDA, the law es- 
tablishing it has set the entire island of 
Mindanao, including the islands of Sulu 
and Palawan, as the planning region. It 
might therefore be necessary to deter- 
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mine “subregional” areas which will pro- 
vide logical and homogeneous basis for 
specific programs. 


The Autonomous Regional Corporation 


Sometime ago, I wrote an economist 
who did much work on regional plan- 
ning to comment on the proposed law 
establishing the Mindanao Development 
Authority. One of his comments which 
struck me was “from where I am, I 
cannot even say whether there is a need 
for such an autonomous corporation.” 


Indeed, it does not always follow that 
the need for regional planning and deve- 
lopment in a country can best be under- 
taken by an autonomous regional corpo- 
ration. There are certain conditions that 
must be satisfied to justify the establish- 
ment of an autonomous regional author- 
ity. Following sound public administra- 
tion, the usual practice is to clarify these 
conditions before the legislation estab- 
lishing the regional corporation is final- 
ized. 


The setting up of a public autonomous 
corporation has the effect of putting it 
beyond the normal machinery of the 
executive branch of the Government. 
It is intended to function as a public 
entity, but with the flexibility of a pri- 
vate corporation. While this may in cer- 
tain instances appear desirable, ques- 
tions do come up. Is it necessary to 
put up a new agency? Are not the in- 
tended functions for the new agency al- 
ready being performed by existing agen- 
cies? If not, are they not better per- 
formed by existing agencies? What are 
the advantages to be attained in estab- 
lishing the new agency? These questions 
are best answered by examining the ob- 
jectives, powers and program of the 
proposed agency; analyzing whether ex- 
isting agencies are doing them, or are 
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better prepared to do them. 

If these points are brought up here, 
it is only to show that in setting up 
an autonomous corporation, or any new 
agency for that matter, several very 
important steps must precede the actual 
launching of the corporation. 


In many ways, the organizers of a 
public autonomous corporation are faced 
with the same problems which private 
entrepreneurs have to resolve when or- 
ganizing a new firm. Before a new firm 
starts to operate, the organizers must be 
clear about a number of things. 


Objectives. They must be able to de- 
fine clearly the objectives of the corpo- 
ration. The objectives will set the entire 
tenor of the corporation’s operations. 
From the start it must be clear what 
the development corporation will set out 
to do. Unless the objectives are clear, 
the corporation might be operating aim- 
lessly and ineffectively. Of course, it is 
not sufficient to be clear about the ob- 
jectives, but more fundamentally, it must 
be ascertained that the objectives are 
feasible and the right ones. 


Functions. Flowing from the objec- 
tives of the corporation will be the dif- 
ferent functions of the firm which must 
also be well-defined. While objectives 
set the general goals that are to be at- 
tained, functions go further and specify 
the operating areas through which these 
objectives can be attained. Normally, 
the functions would correspond to the 
work to be performed by various major 
divisions or units of the new corpora- 
tions. 


Scope of Operations. Going further, 
the scope of operations of the new cor- 
poration must also be known to the or- 
ganizers. It is possible to have a clear 
picture of the anticipated scope of 
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operations only after an exhaustive sur- 
vey has been made. 


In the case of a regional development 
corporation, preliminary studies and sur- 


veys should generally precede its estab- 


lishment in order that: 


1) a proper definition of the region 
can be secured, i.e., if it is to 
be a resource development type 
of region, or a combination of 
other types; 

2) an adequate knowledge of the re- 
gion’s resources and _potentiali- 
ties can be obtained; 

3) a study of the problems that need 
to be overcome can allow the or- 
ganizers to plan out remedial ac- 
tion; and 

4) a preliminary program of action 
can be worked out. 


Financing. Adequate financing of the 
corporation’s undertaking must also be 
considered. In many instances, ventures 
have failed because of inadequate finan- 
cial planning and programming. Often- 
times too, in the midst of a pragram, 
a firm has to stop operating or fall short 
of its goals. The corporation, therefore, 
should not only have a clear idea of 
what it is to do and how it will under- 
take it, but it must have the financial 
means to put the program into effect. 


In the case of a regional development 
corporation, the problem of financing is 
not only one of having sufficient funds 
in the total amount but that these 
amounts should be available at the time 
needed, in accordance with the timetable 
adopted for implementing its various 
programs. 


Autonomy. In a public corporation, 
the concept of autonomy must be syno- 
nymous to flexibility and freedom of 
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action within the limits defined by its 
charter. The aim is to enable the auto- 
nomous corporation to pursue an under- 
taking with dispatch and efficiency with- 
out being hindered by governmental red 
tape. This does not, however, deny the 
need to coordinate with other govern- 
ment agencies whose sphere of activi- 
ties are related to that of the public 
corporation. 


A device used to attain autonomy 
is to have a board of directors which 
can decide on the policies of the corpo- 
ration without having to refer this matter 
to another governmental agency for ap- 
proval. Decisions can easily be made and 
action taken. 


In this connection, having adequate 
financing for the projects to be under- 
taken by the autonomous regional cor- 
poration also helps to insure the auto- 
nomy of the corporation. Not much auto- 
nomy is left the corporation if, at each 
turn, it must look around and beg for 
funds. For this reason, some regional 
autonomous corporations are from the 
very beginning given the necessary funds 
which will enable them to push through 
all the projects embodied in their pro- 
grams. Each year, there is an autono- 
mous provision for the necessary funds 
to be made available. - 


Powers. The question of what powers 
the autonomous corporation will have, 
will decide how adequately it can pur- 
sue its objectives. For this reason, it is 
necessary to carefully define the various 
powers. which the corporation should 
have. While objections might be raised 
to giving too much power to the corpo- 
ration, it is just as important to make 
sure that the powers are adequate. The 
remedy will be to define very clearly 
in the charter, the guidelines and limits 
to the use of such powers. 
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The more common powers given re- 
gional corporations include, among 
others, the power to borrow money, is- 
sue bonds, acquire land by compulsory 
purchase or otherwise, to lease or dis- 
pose of land, to invest in corporations 
or set up ventures, to undertake the 
construction and building of physical fa- 
cilities and other general provisions. 


Management and Personnel. In all un- 
dertakings, whether private or public, 
the management of the corporation will 
determine how successful it will be. The 
best of plans may have been worked 
out based on very competent studies, 
but if the management and the staff 
of the corporation are incompetent and 
do not have the qualifications to carry 
out their jobs, then, the corporation will 
inevitably prove a failure. It is said that 
a good management and a competent 
staff can work miracles out of a mediocre 
plan. On the other hand, no amount of 
perfection in a plan can insure the suc- 
cess of an operation if implemented by 
an incompetent management and staff. 


The question of a competent manage- 
ment is vital to a regional development 
corporation. For one, the activities are 
so varied and comprehensive, that it 
will require the highest degree of exe- 
cutive ability to push through such a 
program. It will be remembered that 
the operations of a regional corporation 
will cover the planning of projects, the 
investments of funds, the pushing 
through of ventures, the working toge- 
ther with other agencies, to an extent 
which will dwarf the operations of even 
the bigger private companies in the 
country. For this reason, there should 
be the greatest assurance, if there is 
any seriousness at all in wanting the 
corporation to succeed, that only com- 


petent men and staff members are put 
into positions. 


The Mindanao Development Authority— 
Salient Features 


Having discussed the features which 
regional development corporations have 
assumed in other countries, the more 
important features of the Mindanao De- 
velopment Authority are outlined in this 
section. Excerpts from the explanatory 
note to the bill, as quoted below will 
serve to give a perspective of the law 
establishing the MDA. 


Much has already been said that 
the primary problems of our coun- 
try are underproduction, unemploy- 
ment, low national income, preca- 
rious level of international reserves, 
and fiscal and trade deficits, and 
that the systematic socio-economic 
development of the Mindanao, Sulu 
and Palawan region can solve the 
nation’s ills. 


This legislative piece seeks to 
create the Mindanao Development 
Authority, a body corporate clothed 
with the power of government but 
possessed of the flexibility and ini- 
tiative of a private enterprise. It is 
based on the proposition that the 
balanced growth and progress of 
Mindanao, Sulu and Palawan could 
be best accelerated and realized 
through regional development, 
where the responsibility for adminis- 
tering duly prescribed policies is de- 
finitely laid in a specific agency. 


There is no question that there 
are already established public and 
private sectors concerned with the 
development of the region. But as 
envisioned in this bill, the Mindanao 
Development Authority will operate 
only as a sort of a third or harmo- 
nizing sector to coordinate and/or 
integrate vigorously the diverse ef- 
forts of the public and private sec- 
tors along regional development. 
The Authority is not intended to 
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absorb or duplicate the functions 
of established government agencies. 
Rather, it shall coordinate such func- 
tions to minimize if not eradicate 
piece-meal execution of projects, ri- 
valry and in some instances indif- 
ference among the various govern- 
ment offices, and confusion and 
overlapping of governmental activi- 
ties which only result in tremendous 
waste and delay. The Authority is 
prohibited from competing with pri- 
vate enterprises. Rather, it shalk co- 
operate, facilitate and promote the 
formation and rise of private busi- 
ness. 


The development of Mindanao, 
Sulu and Palawan must be accele- 
rated not only for what it could give 
to the inhabitants of the region but 
basically for the magnitude of what 
it could contribute to national pro- 
gress. 


(d) To coordinate and/or inte- 
grate such projects or operations of 
local governments, governmental 
agencies, public corporations, and 
where clearly necessary and feasi- 
ble those of private entities as bear 
directly upon the plans and activi- 
ties of the Authority, so as to achieve 
its objectives. Disputes involving 
jurisdiction between the MDA and 
other government agencies having 
operations in the region shall be 
settled by the President of the 
Philippines. 


(e) To engage in industry, agri- 
culture or other enterprises within 
the region which may be necessary 
or directly contributory to the socio- 
economic development of the region 
and, for this purpose, whether by 
itself or in cooperation with private 
persons or entities, to organize, fin- 
ance, invest in and operate sub- 
sidiary corporations. Nonetheless, 


The salient features of the MDA as 
defined in its charter are as follows: 

Objectives. According to its charter, 
the MDA will have the following ob- 
jectives: 


these activities sha!l be limited to 
those which are of a pioneering na- 
ture or beyond the scope, capacity, 
or interest of purely private enter- 
prise. 


(a) To undertake a comprehen- 
sive survey of the physical and na- 
tural resources and potentialities of 
the region, social conditions, special 
regional problems, etc. On the basis 
of the survey, a comprehensive and 
detailed program to promote the re- 
gion’s social and economic develop- 
ment along the lines set by the 
NEC will be drafted. The President 
must act on the plan within a pe- 
riod of three (3) months from the 
date of submission. 


(b) To extend the necessary as- 
sistance to investors in the region 
on management, planning and other 
technical matters. 


(c) To make recommendations to 
proper agencies regarding the peso 
or dollar financing, technical sup- 
port, physical assistance needed, and 
generally, the level of priority to 
be accorded industrial and agricul- 
tural projects. 


(f) To advise and cooperate in 
the readjustment, relocation or re- 
settlement of population in any part 
of the country that may be displaced 
or affected by socio-economic mea- 
sures. 


Corporate Powers. Among the corpo- 
rate powers of the MDA are the right 
to sue and be sued; to make contracts; 
to acquire, lease or hold personal and 
real estate property; to hold agricultural 
lands in excess of those permitted pri- 
vate corporations; to exercise the right 
of eminent domain; to borrow funds; 
to purchase, alienate, mortgage, pledge 
or otherwise dispose of the shares of 
capital stocks and so forth. 


Capitalization and Financing. To carry 
out the aforementioned objectives, the 
Authority is capitalized at P300 million. 
Of this amount, P30 million will come 
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from the general funds in the National 
Treasury, from the proceeds of bond 
issues and loans, and from other sources 
of income of the National Government. 
The additional amount of ?270 million 
will be provided for in the General Ap- 
propriations Act for the next nine fiscal 
years at the rate of P30 million each 
year. 


To start its operations in the fiscal 
year 1961-1962, the sum of P500 thou- 
sand has been appropriated from the 
general fund of the National Treasury. 
For the succeeding years, the Board of 
Directors may appropriate Pl million 
from the paid-in capital for its overhead 
expenses. Any unexpended amount from 
this appropriation after the end of each 
fiscal year reverts to the over-all revolv- 
ing fund of the Authority together with 
whatever earnings the Authority may 
have. 


Whenever necessary, the Board of Di- 
rectors may incur indebtedness or issue 
bonds not exceeding a total of P50 mil- 
lion, provided each single issue is not 
more than P10 million in value. Such 
action, however, must be approved by 
the President of the Philippines and 
the Secretary of Finance in consultation 
with the National Economic Council and 
the Monetary Board, since it is the 
Finance Secretary in consultation with 
the Monetary Board who fixes the rate 
of interest, the maturity and negotiabi- 
lity of these bonds. The Republic of 
the Philippines guarantees payments for 
these bonds, collaterals and other ob- 
ligations of the Authority. 


All MDA operations are exempted 
from taxes, except those of its subsidiary 
corporations which are subject to taxes 
on a graduated scale five years after 
their establishment. 
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Management and Personnel. The cor- 
porate powers of the Authority shall be 
vested in a Board of Directors composed 
of a Chairman, who will also be the 
General Manager of the MDA, and four 
members. They shall be presidential ap- 
pointees who are to be selected on the 
basis of their proven competence in the 
field of public administration and man- 
agement in industrial, commercial or 
agricultural enterprises. Board members 
have to be natural-born citizens of the 
Philippines who are of unquestioned in- 
tegrity. They are also expected to be 
familiar with the technical aspects of 
socio-economic development. 

Initially, the term of office of the 
members of the Board shall be stag- 
gered as follows: one to serve for two 
years, two for four years, and two, in- 
cluding the Chairman-General Manager 
for six years. The succeeding Board 
Members are, however, given a definite 
tenure of six years each, also on a stag- 
gered basis. 


Within a year after its organization. 
the Board is expected to present to the 
President, a formulated plan for the ac- 
celerated and balanced development of 
the region, using the policies of the 
National Economic Council as its guide- 
lines. Upon approval of the plan by the 
President, the Authority shall implement 
it immediately. The MDA shall op- 
erate as an independent corporation, 
subject only to the supervision of the 
President of the Philippines. 

The foregoing constitute the main 
features of the Mindanao Development 
Authority. 


Operational! Features of the MDA 


Having established some of the con- 
ceptual aspects of a regional develop- 
ment corporation and having outlined 
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the major features of the Mindanao De- 
velopment Authority, a brief analysis of 
the operational features of the MDA can 
now be undertaken. 


While an exhaustive discussion of each 
feature of the MDA’s operations is de- 
sired, this is not possible due to ob- 
vious limitations of space. Instead a 
summary will be made of the princi- 
pal observations and questions, touching 
on the various aspects of the MDA. 


Regional Planning in the Philippines. 
In the Philippines, there is a definite 
need for regional planning, not as a 
substitute for national planning but to 
supplement it. 


On the basis of what had been dis- 
cussed in the previous sections, the view 
is held here that regional planning can 
fill the gap between our national socio- 
economic goals and its implementation 
in terms of the varied and diversified 
areas of the country. In the absence of 
regional planning, economic growth 
might tend to concentrate in and satu- 
rate one or two metropolitan areas, 
leaving the rest of the country relatively 
underdeveloped. The lack of knowledge 
and plans to disperse industries to eco- 
nomic locations, will tend to conglome- 
rate them in one or two bulging areas. 
This is what has happened to Manila 
and suburbs. 


Furthermore, abundant resources such 
as power, land, minerals, etc., which ex- 
ist in certain regions and could con- 
tribute immensely toward attaining the 
over-all economic objectives of the coun- 
try, may not be utilized effectively. In 
previous years, economic plans formu- 
lated by the National Economic Council 
had in general defined national socio- 
economic objectives and the over-all in- 
vestments required to attain them. While 


this is necessary in terms of over-all 
national programming, the question of 
where the specific industries will be set 
up or what regional resources should 
first be developed to provide optimum 
benefits to the economy, are unanswered. 
Because of this, regions like Mindanao 
and Cagayan Valley have never been 
subjected to any intensive economic sur- 
vey, which would study and program 
the manner by which the resources of 
these regions could be developed as part 
of an over-all national economic plan. 


For example, the Philippines continues 
to be plagued with food problems. We 
have a population growing at the rate 
of 3.2% annually and which now stands 
at 28.7 million. Projections made by 
the Economic Development Consultants, 
Inc. indicate that this will rise to 32 
million by mid-1965, to 37.8 million by 
mid-1970 and to 44.5 million by mid- 
1975. Adequate food production to feed 
our growing population will continue to 
remain a major problem. Paradoxically, 
our efforts to industrialize at a faster 
rate will partly depend on how fast 
we can likewise increase our food and 
agricultural production. Each time we 
suffer a _ rice shortage, substantial 
amounts of foreign exchange are di- 
verted from possible industrial uses to 
import rice. Continued importations of 
meat and dairy products, in the past 
and in the future will continue to use 
badly needed foreign exchange. We can 
cite other examples where the question 
of increased food and other agricultural 
production bear directly on our efforts, 
not only to feed a growing population, 
but on our ability to continue import- 
ing machinery and raw materials. 


Yet, the Philippines remains to be one 
of the very few places in Asia where 
rich fertile land is abundant. Mindanao 
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is one such area. Rich fertile lands are 
yet relatively untapped or not utilized 
to the optimum; including vast grazing 
lands which can provide an abundance 
of meat and dairy products for our 
growing population. In addition, Min- 
danao contains abundant power resour- 
ces and minerals which could be har- 
nessed and developed to feed the in- 
dustrial economy of the Philippines. 
Mindanao contains vast commercial for- 
est areas which must not only be tapped 
for its forest products, but conserved 
and managed wisely to insure a conti- 
nuity of its yield. 


The resettlement of the population 
from relatively crowded Luzon to pro- 
ductive farms in Mindanao will not only 
ease the burden in one place, but can 
increase national output. Great benefits 
would accrue to the country as a whole 
by studying the resources of Mindanao 
and planning for their development. This 
is where regional planning as such 
would come in—the studying, prepar- 
ing, adopting and implementing short 
and long term plans to guide the deve- 
lopment of Mindanao. This would be a 
comprehensive approach, taking into 
consideration all aspects of physical de- 
velopment, and their social and econo- 
mic implications. 


In all these, one thing must be em- 
phasized. Regional planning must be 
subordinated to and in consonance with 
national planning. 


The MDA’s Planning Region. As dis- 
cussed earlier, the nature of the plan- 
ning region around which the develop- 
ment corporation will conduct its opera- 
tions, will influence its objectives and 
functions. Thus, aside from geographic 
and administrative boundaries, the con- 
centration of population and industries 


in cities and suburbs and its attendant 
problems, the abundance of natural re- 
sources which can be utilized for in- 
dustrial development and the existence 
of problems of rural reconstruction which 
call for a settlement program, might all 
be considered in defining the planning 
region. 


In the case of the MDA, the law 
establishing it has set the entire island 
of Mindanao, including the islands of 
Sulu and Palawan as the planning re- 
gion. In a way, this will be similar to 
the planning region of Puerto Rico and 
Sardinia, Italy. The designation of Min- 
danao, Sulu and Palawan as the plan- 
ning region for the MDA, however, will 
bring with it a number of problems. 


For one, it may be necessary within 
the island of Mindanao to identify sub- 
regional areas which will provide logical 
and homogeneous basis for socio-econo- 
mic planning. Secondly, for practical 
purposes, Sulu and Palawan cannot be 
considered as a homogeneous planning 
region together with Mindanao. These 
two groups of islands will need sepa- 
rate attention because of their geographi- 
cal location and entirely different situa- 
tions. 


All these will lead to the MDA deal- 
ing not with one homogeneous socio- 
economic planning unit but with several, 
the exact number to be determined only 
after an intensive survey. 


The Problem of Objectives. In an ef- 
fort to embrace a wide range of situa- 
tions which might come up in the course 
of its operations, the charter of the MDA 
adopted a number of very broad objec- 
tives. But because of this broadness, the 
objectives, instead of serving as a defi- 
nite guide to the MDA’s operations, 
raises a number of difficulties. 
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The first objective, namely, that of 
undertaking a comprehensive survey of 
the resources, potentialities, conditions 
and problems of the Mindanao region, 
and of submitting a comprehensive pro- 
gram, is clear enough. But when the 
charter goes further to provide that the 
MDA is “to coordinate and/or integrate 
such projects or operations of local gov- 
ernments, governmental agencies, public 
corporations, and where clearly neces- 
sary and feasible those of private enti- 
ties as bear on the plans and activi- 
ties of the Authority”, then, questions 
begin to come up. 


For one, what is meant by the phrase 
“to coordinate and/or integrate”? Under 
the concept of management and organ- 
ization, it is hardly possible for an 
agency to coordinate and/or integrate 
activities unless it has specific powers 
and authority over those agencies and 
units whose operations it must coordi- 
nate and/or integrate. Obviously, an im- 
possible situation would come up if the 
relationship of the MDA to the local 
government, governmental agencies, 
public corporations and even private 
entities is interpreted this way. (This is 
quite different from the task involved 
when an agency tries to coordinate its 
own operations with others. ) 


The problem assumes greater signifi- 
cance when applied to private entities 
operating in the region. Great caution 
must be exercised in giving the MDA 
supervising and regulatory powers over 
private enterprises in the region. This 
might serve only to dampen the initia- 
tive rather than encourage the inflow of 
private investments in the region. 


It might very well be, however, that 
the concept of coordination and/or in- 
tegration as stated in the charter may 
simply refer to the need for the MDA to 


outline the role which the various gov- 
ernment agencies and units in the Min- 
danao region could play to achieve the 
objectives of development. Nevertheless, 
even this limited aspect of coordination 
and integration can spark inter-agency 
rivalry and jealousies. 


The ambiguity in the MDA’s objec- 
tives is shown further when we ask the 
question—What will the MDA do dur- 
ing the first few years of operations? 
A definite answer is hard to obtain, ex- 
cept to state that at the start, it will 
undertake a comprehensive survey and 
propose a plan of action. The reason is 
simple. Normally the objectives of a re- 
gional development corporation is de- 
fined after a comprehensive survey and 
study has spelled out the specific prob- 
lems that have to be solved, and after 
the planning region has been defined 
in terms of the homogeneous socio-eco- 
nomic unit. In the case of the MDA, the 
process has been reversed. The Author- 
ity was first created and a survey defin- 
ing the problems, resources to be deve- 
loped and the logical sub-planning re- 
gions will come after. 


Another objective which needs clarifi- 
cation is the one which refers to the 
MDA engaging in industry, agriculture, 
or other enterprises which may be neces- 
sary or directly contributory to the de- 
velopment of the region. Unless defined 
clearly, as to its application, this ob- 
jective could very well act as a hind- 
rance rather than as an incentive to the 
participation of the private sector, or 
even of other government agencies in 
the development of Mindanao. It is true 
a proviso has been included that the 
MDA will engage only in activities 
which are pioneering in nature or be- 
yond the scope, capacity or interest of 
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private enterprise. This general philos- 
ophy of non-governmental intervention 
in normally private undertakings has 
long been a philosophy advanced by the 
government. But in practice, this has not 
prevented the government from enter- 
ing into ventures which normally could 
be handled and should have been han- 
dled by private enterprise. 


The Problem of Coordination. The 
biggest problem facing the MDA will 
be how to coordinate its own activities, 
with those of other autonomous govern- 
ment corporations and local govern- 
mental units and agencies which have 
been operating in the Mindanao region 
for quite sometime now. This problem 
will not be peculiar to the MDA alone. 
It has been the thorniest problem facing 
many regional development corporations 
in other countries. Although in the case 
of the MDA, it is compounded since its 
own objectives and activities are not yet 
clear. 


To grasp the full implication of the 
problem of coordination, it must be re- 
membered that the scope of operations 
of a regional development corporation 
will touch on many aspects: 

(a) In planning its operations, the 
MDA must take into consideration the 
social, political, economic, cultural and 
physical factors in the region. 


(b) This will bring the MDA in con- 
tact (and maybe in conflict) with the 
whole series of interested governmental 
departments and agencies within the re- 
gion whose activities influence the so- 
cial, political, economic, cultural and 
physical factors of the region. 


(c) Contact must be had with the 
general public in the region, who after 
all, will be affected greatly by the socio- 
economic development program of Min- 
danao. 





In the concrete, the MDA will have 
to coordinate its own activities with 
those of other government corporations, 
agencies and departments, along three 
different areas: 


(a) In working the over-all plan of 
development for the Mindanao region, 
the MDA must consult with the NEC 
and the Budget Commission: with the 
NEC, to insure that the MDA’s planning 
is within the NEC’s national program; 
and with the Budget Commission, to in- 
sure that important features in the 
budgets of governmental agencies and 
departments, essential to carrying out 
the program of development in Minda- 
nao, are not revised drastically by the 
Budget Commission. 


This may bring into the open again 
the sensitive issue of which agency will 
have the final say in the over-all plan- 
ning program for the Philippines, for 
both the private and government sec- 
tors. In past years, the Budget Commis- 
sion has exercised an effective veto po- 
wer on NEC plans for the public sector 
through its control over the national 
budget. The Budget Commission has also 
come out with its own five-year fiscal 
program of investments and expenditures 
in the public sector. The entry of the 
MDA into the picture for the Mindanao 
area may serve to complicate further 
this problem. 


For example, despite the provision in 
the charter of the MDA, that it will be 
the one to prepare a program of deve- 
lopment for Mindanao, a Cabinet Com- 
mittee was appointed early this year to 
propose a five-year socio-economic deve- 
lopment program for the Mindanao area. 
It is true that the reason for having 
rushed through such a program (which 
was prepared by the NEC) for Minda- 














nao may have served a specific purpose 
then. Yet, the question of what to do 
with this program after the MDA goes 
into operations will come up. It may 
be added to the impressive list of econo- 
mic plans proposed in the Philippines, 
but never implemented. 


(b) The MDA, in formulating the 
over-all development program for Min- 
danao, must take into account the spe- 
cific programs which such agencies as 
‘the National Power Corporation, the De- 
partment of Public Works and Commu- 
nications, the Department of Agriculture 
and Natural Resources, the Department 
of Commerce and Industry, the Depart- 
ment of Education, the Department of 
Health, the Office of the Presidential 
Assistant on Community Development, 
NARRA and a number of others, may 
have for the region. The question will 
come up as to whether the MDA will 
have a final say on the program of these 
agencies in the Mindanao region or if 
each agency will continue to work out 
its own specific plans in the region and 
integrate these with their over-all na- 
tional agency operations. 


The task of defining properly the 
working relationships between all these 
agencies in the region and the MDA 
will not be an easy one. Existing offices 
and agencies seldom cherish the idea of 
relinquishing certain prerogatives which 
they may now have to a new corpora- 
tion. 


(c) A corollary question to  inter- 
agency relationship, insofar as planning 
is concerned, is the matter of who will 
implement the programs envisioned. 
Again, in this area, it is not clear whe- 
ther the MDA will at the start, or 
probably later, absorb certain functions 
of such agencies as the National Power 
Corporation, the Department of Public 
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Works and Communications, the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Natural Re- 
sources, the Department of Commerce 
and Industry, the NARRA, the PACD. 
etc. This is not clear and will have to 
be spelled out in detail, if no confusion 
is to later arise in the operations of 
the MDA and the other agencies in the 
region. 


From all the foregoing, it is quite 
clear that the problem of coordination 
will present formidable difficulties which 
may very well spell the failure of the 
MDA, if not resolved. 


The Question of Financing. Under 
the law creating the MDA the Authority 
will have an authorized capital of P300 
million, to be fully subscribed by the 
government. 


The full amount will be paid over a 
period of ten years: P30 million upon 
the approval of the law, and an equal 
sum of 30 million for every fiscal year 
thereafter, for a period of nine years. 


At first glance, the amount to be set 
aside for the operations of the MDA ap- 
pears adequate and even huge. One 
can easily be lulled into thinking that 
no money problems should be encoun- 
tered by the MDA in its future opera- 
tions. Can we assume this to be so? 


The availability of the funds as they 
fall due under the law poses a major 
problem. 730 million was supposed to 
have been made available for the first 
year “out of any general fund in the 
National Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated,” upon approval of the MDA 
law. The law was approved last June, 
1961 and to this date no such amount 
is available, not even the 500,000 for 
the operating expenses of the Authority 
for the fiscal year 1961-1962. 
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The P30 million for the subsequent 
nine years, are also to be raised from 
the same sources as the first year, but 
to be included in the General Appro- 
priations Act. If the funds will again 
be subject to the availability of funds 
in the National Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated, then the same uncertainty 
will prevail over the availability of funds 
for use of the MDA. 


In the present state of our national 
finances, where funds run short of na- 
tional requirements and great difficulty 
is experienced in balancing our budget, 
the problem of raising funds for the 
MDA could be serious. 


But even if the P300 million is raised, 
on a schedule of P30 million yearly, 
for ten years, a second problem arises. 
Will not the accumulating P30 million 
each year be too much or too little for 
the purposes of the MDA? If the 
amounts are too much, then a waste in 
the use of funds occurs, which a capital- 
scarce country like the Philippines can 
ill afford. If too little, then the MDA 
may not be able to carry out its pro- 
gram of development effectively. 


Obviously, it is hardly possible under 
the present state of ambiguity in the 
operations of the MDA to state whether 
the funds to be made available (assum- 
ing they can be raised) will be sufficient 
or not. Very much will depend on the 
program of operations which the MDA 
will have. If the MDA will limit itself 
during the first few years to conducting 
surveys and studies, to identifying the 
sub-planning regions, to preparing spe- 
cific development programs and project 
studies, to extending technical and man- 
agerial assistance to private business 
ventures, and to other similar services, 
then the P30 million each year, as ac- 
cumulated may be too much. 


If on the other hand, the MDA will 
not only extend the services outlined 
above, but will also participate actively 
in the development of given sub-regions, 
by building roads, setting up irrigation 
systems, improving port facilities, set- 
ting up subsidiary corporations to deve- 
lop existing power and mineral resour- 
ces, extend financing to certain ventures, 
provide warehousing and transportation 
facilities, help in the reforestation of de- 
nuded areas and the like, then the. 
amounts provided may be far too small. 


This brings us to a third point—the 
importance of financial planning in re- 
gional development operations. It is not 
enough to appropriate each year a given 
amount for the use of the MDA. There 
must be a direct relation between the 
financing required for carrying out the 
development program for the entire re- 
gion and the funds which will be made 
available during the period of develop- 
ment. Unless this is realized, there will 
be either a misuse of surplus funds, or 
the program of development cannot be 
implemented for lack of funds. 


In the case of the Mindanao region, 
the total funds needed must include the 
financial requirements of not only the 
MDA, but the other governmental agen- 
cies and corporations within the region, 
whose future activities will be geared 
towards the development of Mindanao. 
But going back to the MDA, the funds 
it will need for a given period will de- 
pend upon its own program of under- 
taking. Since it is not possible at this 
time to define clearly what the MDA’s 
operations will be in pursuance of Min- 
danao’s development, it is hardly pos- 
sible to say whether the P30 million each 
year will coincide with its requirements. 


Management and Personnel. The fac- 
tor of management and personnel will 
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exert a deciding influence on the suc- 
cess or failure of the MDA. 


As stated in an earlier section, the 
MDA will engage not only in a pioneer- 
ing regional development operation, but 
in one of a rather complex nature too. 
If it undertakes a broad range of re- 
gional development activities such as re- 
gional programming, planning of indivi- 
dual projects, the pushing through of 
special ventures and the investment of 
funds, the MDA will need the very best 
executive and technical talents we have 
in the Philippines. 


Managing the MDA will not be an 
easy thing. The range of decisions that 
have to be made will make the manage- 
ment of some of our bigger private cor- 
porations in the Philippines look easy in 
comparison. The men managing the 
MDA will be concerned with every so- 
cial, economic, physical aspect of activity 
in Mindanao and of the country as a 
whole. They will be dealing with num- 
erous government agencies, units and 
corporations, concerned in one way or 
another, with the development of Min- 
danao. This can be a very taxing and 
frustrating affair. The MDA must also 
deal with the various political groups in 
Mindanao, with town and municipal of- 
ficials, with provincial governors and 
officers, with congressmen and senators, 
and other groups whose interests may 
not entirely be socio-economic or physi- 
cal development. Within the Mindanao 
region, the MDA must deal with and un- 
derstand the problems of various popu- 
lation groups, whose cultures vary, 
whose religions vary, whose ways of liv- 
ing vary, and whose interests may like- 
wise vary. 

Supporting the top executives of the 
MDA, who presumably will not only 
possess outstanding executive abilities, 
but have a good grasp of the socio-eco- 


nomic problems of the country, should 
be a competent technical staff. Regional 
programming, as pointed out, will deal 
with almost every aspect of activity 
within an economy. Therefore, a com- 
petent staff of economists, statisticians, 
physical planners, engineers, sociologists, 
financial analysts, business analysts, agri- 
culturists and others will be needed. The 
technical staff will provide the know- 
how that will support the planning of 
every aspect of the MDA’s operation. 
Without this competent team of tech- 
nical men, it will be impossible for the 
MDA to undertake effectively its opera- 
tions. 

Being a government corporation on a 
regional scale, it is foreseeable that a 
lot of politicking, lobbying, pressuring, 
cajoling, etc., will take place to have 
the MDA accommodate “favorite pro- 
tégés” of certain groups. But if the best 
interest of the country will be served, 
the recruitment of only qualified, com- 
petent and dedicated men should be 
undertaken by the MDA. 


It will be this competent management 
and technical team that will bring to 
fruition the dreams we all have for Min- 
danao. 

The Private Sector. Private enterprise 
will play a major role in the develop- 
ment of Mindanao. While public invest- 
ments will take care of such infra-struc- 
tures as highways, feeder roads, port 
facilities, power and irrigation systems, 
it will remain for private entrepreneurs, 
businessmen, producers and traders, to 
give life to the productive and market- 
ing activities in the Mindanao region. 

Taking as an initial guide the five-year 
economic and social development pro- 
gram for the Mindanao region prepared 
by the Cabinet Committee established 
for this purpose, the schedule of pri- 
vate investment will be seen below. 
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OVER-ALL FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS OF THE ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR THE MINDANAO AREA 
FY 1962 - 1966 


Levels of Investment (Public and Private) 
(Million Pesos) 




















Total 
1962, 1963 1964 1965 1966 1962-66 
P 214 P 230 P 245 P 263 P 278 P1.230 
Public 1382 138 137 144 149 7 
Private 82 92 108 119 129 530 





For private entrepreneurs and_busi- 
nessmen to go to Mindanao, they must 
be provided with incentives. The con- 
struction of the infra-structures will pro- 
vide one such major incentive. In addi- 
tion, private enterprises must be shown 
that Mindanao will hold for them great 
promise in terms of profitable operations. 
Financial assistance must also be ex- 
tended to private business. Such services 
as identifying the particular areas and 
particular projects which could be deve- 
loped as profitable operations should be 
provided. The possibility of other incen- 
tives as marketing assistance, exemp- 
tions, subsidies, etc., may be studied. 


But, on the whole, the greatest incen- 
tive to private business will be to insure 
a minimum of restriction, red tape and 
cumbersome intervention by government 
and its various agencies, in the opera- 
tions of private business in the Minda- 
nao region. Stable policies must gov- 
ern the over-all regional economy. Most 
of these will, however, flow from the 
over-all stability of economic and com- 
mercial policies which the government 
through such agencies as the NEC, Cen- 
tral Bank, Department of Commerce and 
Industry, Department of Finance and 
others, will lay down. 


Unlike the government sector whose 
investments can be planned and _pro- 


grammed on a definite basis, that from 
the private sector must have to be in- 
duced into the region. 


It is, therefore, important that the 
MDA undertake studies necessary to in- 
sure a healthy and stable investment 
climate in the Mindanao region for pri- 
vate enterprises. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I should like to reite- 
rate the views expressed by many others 


before me, that the development of © 


Mindanao can help attain for the Phil- 
ippines many of its national economic 
objectives—the increase in national pro- 
duction, the increase in food sufficiency, 
the increase in per capita income, the 
increase in national employment, the in- 
crease in our rate of industrialization 
and the realization of a more balanced 
growth within our economy. In the de- 
velopment of Mindanao, regional plan- 
ning will play a crucial role. It will fill 
the gap between national planning and 
the need to translate the over-all eco- 
nomic program in terms of diversified 
areas and regions within the economy. 
It will provide a concrete and realistic 
approach to solving national problems 
in terms of specific resources. 


This was the philosophy behind the 
establishment of the Mindanao Develop- 
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ment Authority. But between the laying 
down of idealistic plans and programs, 
and the actual realization of these plans, 
lies a vast distance of realities which 
must be traversed. Should the MDA be 
able to operate effectively in pursuance 
of its objectives, then, it can achieve 
economic “miracles” in Mindanao which 
will redound to the benefit of the entire 
country. 


There are many problems that will 
confront the men who will guide the 
operations of the MDA. These are prob- 
lems which are capable of being solved 
if they are approached properly and 
carefully. These are problems which 
have faced many other regional deve- 
lopment corporations in other countries 
and which, therefore, need not discour- 





age the men who will be responsible 
for the MDA operations. 


In the last analysis, the success of the 
MDA will depend greatly on its manage- 
ment and technical staff, as well as on 
its other personnel. Much will depend 
on how qualified, competent and dedi- 
cated these men will be. Much will also 
depend on how free the MDA will be 
from political intervention. 


The leadership which the President of 
the Philippines will provide in the over- 
all national economic sphere will also 
influence the operations of the MDA. 
Without the dynamic and wise leader- 
ship of the President of the Philippines 
in the economic field, as well as his un- 
qualified support for the MDA, the ef- 
forts of the MDA will be nil. 
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In-Service Training ! 
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YSTEMATIC attention to in-service 

training as a management device 
for improving the public service is one 
of the most popular of recent develop- 
ments in Philippine public administra- 
tion. In-service training on a govern- 
ment-wide scale has gained considerable 
ground since 1953 when the cabinet ap- 
proved an in-service training program 
for government personnel “to be carried 
out by the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration.”* It was stated that “training 
designed to improve the government is 
official business and may be legally con- 
ducted during office hours.” * 


A 1957 survey of personnel manage- 
ment practices in 100 agencies of the 
National Government indicated a grow- 


1In connection with a study of in-service 
training in the National Government of the 
Philippines early this year, the writer distri- 
buted questionaires and checklists to 128 out 
of 158 national agencies. Of these, 117 sub- 
mitted returns. Data from these returns con- 
stitute the major source of statistics for this 
article. 

2 Cabinet Policy on In-Service Training, April 
7, 1958. 

3A comprehensive discussion of the role of 
the Institute of Public Administration in this 
regard may be found in Jose D. Soberano, 
“The In-Service Training Program: First Na- 
tional Conference of Training Officers,” Philip- 
pine Journal of Public Administration, Vol. 1, 
No. 3, July, 1957, pp. 254-259. See also “Spe- 
cial Issue on In-Service Training,” in the 
same Journal, Vol. 2, No. 4, October, 1958. 
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ing interest in, and enthusiasm for, in- 
service training. The report of the sur- 
vey observed: 


Present conditions point to a 
bright future for in-service training. 
Already a number of agencies have 
taken advantage of the use of in- 
service training to improve agency 
operations and employee morale. 
Some of them have issued training 
policies, organized training commit- 
tees, provided for full-time or part- 
time training staffs by providing re- 
gular positions in their budgets or 
by designating personnel to con- 
duct training in addition to their 
other duties, and put up programs 
on a continuing basis.® 


In the span of four years since this sur- 
vey was made, considerable progress has 
been made in in-service training. 


At the beginning of the current fiscal 
year, statistics compiled at the Civil 
Service Commission showed that during 
the preceding fiscal year 1960-61, a total 
of 238 groups of employees were given 
in-service training of a formal classroom 
type by 67 agencies. Training was ex- 
tended to 10,222 employees; direct in- 


4 Personnel Services Division, Bureau of Civil 
Service, Report on a Survey of Personnel Prac- 
tices in the National Government (Manila: Bu- 
reau of Civil Service, 1958), pp. 55-77. 


5 Ibid., p. 59. 
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struction involved 866,382 man-hours. In 
addition, many more man-hours of in- 
dividual on-the-job instruction took place 
as a by-product of supervisory deve- 
lopment or other training programs 
which made line supervisors aware of 
their responsibility for training and 
which sought to equip them with in- 
structional skills. In contrast to 36 full- 
time positions for training officers in the 
Fiscal Year 1958-59, there are today 
151 such positions. Training now in- 
volves a sizeable investment of govern- 
ment funds, not only in salaries for train- 
ing staffs but also in man-hours of gov- 
ernment time taken from the job by 
the participants and in expenses for 
supplies, equipment and other operat- 
ing needs. Considering the Philippine 
Government’s limited resources in rela- 
tion to many competing needs and serv- 
ices, it would be useful to assess the 
current in-service training situation. 


TRAINING POLICY 
Republic Act No. 2260 


A most significant development in the 
formulation of in-service training policy 
was the enactment of Republic Act No. 
2260, otherwise known as the Civil Serv- 
ice Act of 1959. Before this, Congres- 
sional support to in-service training was 
neither direct nor categorical; it was 
merely implied from its action in provid- 
ing for training officer positions in a 
number of agencies in the annual ap- 
propriations acts and in its approval of 
the reorganization plans on personnel® 
and management practices.’ Through 
the new civil service act, Congress ex- 
pressly declared for the first time its 

8 Reorganization Plans 1-A, 2-A and 3-A, 


February, 1956. 
7 Reorganization Plan 19-A, February, 1956. 


policy on personnel training in the pub- 
lic service. 


Section 25 of the new Act is devoted 
entirely to career and employee deve- 
lopment. Expressing concern for the 
“development and maintenance of a 
high level of employee performance,” 
it provides as a governmental policy 
that “a continuing program of employee 
training, supervisory, career and execu- 
tive development be established under 
the leadership of the Civil Service Com- 
mission for all government personnel at 
all levels.” Agencies are authorized to 
have appropriate training staffs and to 
establish their own training programs in 
accordance with standards laid down by 
the Civil Service Commission. 


The cooperation of central staff agen- 
cies and technical or professional or- 
ganizations is envisioned in the task of 
staff development. The same section of 
the law states that the Civil Service 
Commission may request technical as- 
sistance from such entities as the Budget 
Commission and the Institute of Public 
Administration. It also provides that “a 
continuing program of executive deve- 
lopment” shall be organized and carried 
out by the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration “with the cooperation of the 
Budget Commission, Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the National Economic 
Council, to help in insuring the avail- 
ability of a pool of trained administra- 
tors in the executive and senior levels, 
and to further improve the competence 
and performance of [government] exec- 
utives.” 


Agency Training Policies 


Even prior to the legislative declara- 
tion mentioned above, a number of of- 
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fices had come out with agency poli- 
cies on training. The new civil service 
law has given impetus to the adoption 
of formal training policies on the part 
of many other governmental entities. 
In the aforementioned 1957 survey of 
personnel management practices, nine 
agencies were reported to have deve- 
loped and issued formal statements of 
agency training policies to guide their 
training activities. Since then, there has 
been an appreciable increase in the 
number of such agency policy issuances. 


In a survey of 117 agencies of the 
National Government in early 1961, 57 
agencies or 48% reported the existence 


of formal policy statements on training.’ 
Of the 57 issuances, five are at the 
departmental level—those of the De- 
partments of Foreign Affairs, Labor, Na- 
tional Defense and Health and of the 
Office of Economic Coordination. A 
number of bureaus and offices in the 
different executive departments have 
also issued their own particular agency 
policies in addition to those issued by 
their respective departments. Twenty 
agencies have issued policy statements 
even though no departmental issuances 
exist. Table 1 shows the distribution of 
these 57 in-service training policy issu- 
ances. 


8 See Table 1 below for the distribution 
these agencies. 


if 
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TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF 57 PUBLISHED STATEMENTS 
OF TRAINING POLICY* 





| 


Department or 
Major Subdivision 


| In Each 
| Major Sub- 
| division * 


Number of Agencies 





Percentage 
Sub- With of Agencies 
Sur- mitting Training with Train- 





veyed Returns Policy ing Policy» 
I. Executive Branch 
Office of the President 21 16 16 7 43 
Foreign Affairs ......... 1 1 1 1 100 
SNE «oe ced t ocie-e ova 5 5 5 3 60 
ek ee ee ce 18 9 8 2 25 
Agriculture & Natural 

a ee ee 16 14 13 4 30 
Public Works & 

Communications ...... 10 9 9 3 33 
NE iia ain dhs 6 5 5 2 40 
ERE SEE Rass Cee 5 1 1 1 100 
National Defense ....... 8 8 8 6 75 
EE ih abSuaa he kw ecb xs 20 20 16 14 87 
Commerce & Industry ... 11 10 9 1 11 


* As of June 30, 1961. 

* Figures based on the general appropriations act or agency budgets. 

> Ratio of the number of agencies with training policies to the number of agencies 
submitting returns. 
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General Services ....... 6 
Office of Economic 
Coordination ......... 10 
National Science Deve- 
lopment Board ........ 3 
Independent Agencies ° 9 
II. Legislative Branch ...... 5 
III. Judicial Branch ......... 2 
IV. Constitutional Bodies .... 2 
<2 3 Fe Birperrraesries 158 
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6 4 0 
10 9 7 77 

8 8 1 38 
5 5 5 100 
2 2 0 
2 2 0 
2 1 0 " 

oo Be 48 





¢ Organization entities operating under 
long to any of the executive departments. 


Of the 57 policy statements, 49 were 
issued by the department or agency 
head; five were issued by training ad- 
visory committees; and three by the 
boards of directors of government cor- 
porations. 


Currency of Issuances. Of the 57 agen- 
cies, only the Bureau of Public Schools, 
had issued a formal policy statement 
prior to the promulgation of the Cabinet 
policy of April 7, 1953. Table 2 below 
shows the number of issuances by year: 


TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF 57 AGENCY 
TRAINING POLICY ISSUANCES 

BY YEAR 





No. of Agencies 





Year Issuing Policy 

EE Sivek xscnnqnces 1 
a tl 0 
See ] 
FR Pere 7 
RE rece ere reeiwes 9 
BGs bron Ween 4 
Be chu pe wenein 7 
as 8 
REED Renee ores 16 
PS rere 4 
ee a Saas 57 





independent charters and which do not be- 


It will be noted that from 1953, the 
year the Cabinet policy on training was 
promulgated, to 1958, the year before 
the passage of Republic Act No. 2260 
and the promulgation of Executive Or- 
der No. 340,° a total of 29 policy 
statements were issued over a_ period 
of six years. Since 1959, however, there 
has been a sudden increase in the num- 
ber of issuances, particularly in 1960 
when sixteen issuances were reported. In 
addition to the four issuances reported 
for 1961, eight agencies have reported 
proposals for issuances which only await 
signature of agency heads for finaliza- 
tion. 


In a number of departments and agen- 
cies, the formal policy statement on 
training is supplemented by a separate 
issuance on training objectives and/or 
a separate issuance authorizing the or- 
ganization of training committees or de- 
signating specific individuals with res- 
ponsibility for training. 


%Issued on June 2, 1959, Executive Order 
No. 340 authorizes the designation of train- 
ing officers in the departments and agencies 
of national, provincial and city governments 
including government corporations pending the 
creation of regular and permanent positions 
for such officers. 
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Content of Policy. Depending on the 
date of their issuance, agency policy 
statements are to a remarkable degree, 
reflections of the Cabinet policy of 1953, 
the Bureau of Civil Service policy of 
1956, and Section 25 of the New Civil 
Service Act. 


The Civil Service Bureau’s policy 
statement, in addition to clarifying and 
amplifying the statements of the Cabinet 
policy statement, underscored the fact 
that training is a line responsibility and 
defined the training officer’s role as a 
staff and service function to line super- 
visors. Furthermore, the Bureau’s policy 
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be given consideration in making pro- 
motions in the service.’"° Twenty-five 
agencies have in certain ways patterned 
their policy statements after that of the 
Bureau of Civil Service. 


Table 3 below presents a summary 
analysis of the major contents of agency 
policy statements. 

Except for the mention that success- 
ful completion of approved training 
courses would be considered in making 
promotions, no reference is made _ in 
these policy statements to the integra- 
tion of training with other personnel 
management functions such as _ recruit- 


TABLE 3 


SUMMARY CONTENT ANALYSIS OF 57 POLICY 
STATEMENTS ON ‘TRAINING 








Frequency Percentage 
Characteristic Provision of of 
Mention Mention 
1. Mentions legal basis for training ................. 20 35 
2. States objectives of training ..................... 35 61 
3. Authorizes specific types of training .............. 33 58 
4. Assigns responsibility for training to line supervisors 14 25 
5. Assigns responsibility for training to training 
ere reer oP 12 21 
6. Mentions employee responsibility 
i 9 16 
7. Mentions organization of training advisory 
I ib ee as os ew iiyine sso eeewmonewmepe’ 3 5 
8. Makes specific mention of needs determination .... 14 25 
9. Makes specific reference to evaluation of training ... 11 19 
10. Mentions consideration of training in making 
IN! be. BAGUIO E + 6 sca e ed vdeneesee’ 24 42 





stated that employees are expected to 
undertake related study and training on 
their own time. It restated in full the 
Cabinet policy that the successful com- 
pletion of approved training courses will 


ment, placement, performance evalua- 
tion and employee relations. Little or 
no reference is made to systematic on- 


10“BCS Training Policy,” Civil Service Re- 


porter, Vol. I, No. 3, January 28, 1956, p. 2. 














the-job instruction as a basic aspect of 
the continuing training responsibility of 
line supervision. 


It would also seem that in-service 
training as contemplated in these policy 
statements refer to formal group courses 
or classroom type instruction, for no 
agency has included any other form of 
training activity in reports of accom- 
plishment submitted to the Civil Service 
Commission. 


There is an overwhelming emphasis 
in these policy statements on training 
as official business to be conducted on 
official time, and too little attention to 
encouraging individual initiative and re- 
sourcefulness for personal growth and 
development. In a country where there 
are many more jobseekers than there 
are government jobs, the government as 
employer can perhaps, without risk of 
making the public service unattractive, 
afford to exact more of employees than 
can be possible in countries where there 
is a tight labor market and government 
employment must be made as attrac- 
tive as possible to recruit able citizens 
into the public service. Because of this 
particular emphasis, the question whe- 
ther or not employees who undergo in- 
service training under agency sponsor- 
ship beyond the regular working hours 
are entitled to additional allowances has 
been raised in certain agencies. 


The Revised Civil Service Rules 


The revised Civil Service Rules sub- 
mitted by the Civil Service Commission 
to the President to implement Republic 
Act No. 2260 include a new rule on 
career and employee development. The 
rule restates the Commission’s leadership 
role in employee training and lays down 
standards which Departments and agen- 
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cies are to observe in the organization 
and establishment of training programs. 
The rule, if and when approved and 
implemented,’ will correct some of 
the existing deficiencies in policy state- 
ments on training. It requires that when- 
ever possible, training staffs shall be 
within the organizational framework of 
the personnel office and the training 
program integrated with the total per- 
sonnel management program of the De- 
partment or agency. Furthermore, it di- 
rects that each head of Department or 
agency shall, in establishing its own 
training program: 


(a) Formulate, maintain and con- 
tinually expand a_ systematic 
plan of action for the develop- 
ment and training of personnel 
at all levels, including periodic 
inventory of training needs and 
progress in meeting them; 


(b) Provide for specific develop- 
ment and training opportunities 
to help employees at all levels 
perform their work in the best 
known ways and adapt them- 
selves to changing program 
needs as well as to prepare 
employees for promotion and to 
develop understudies; 


Stimulate and encourage em- 
ployee development and train- 
ing not only through officially 
organized in-service training 
activities conducted during 
working hours but also through 
individual self-improvement; 


(c) 


(d) Make full use of existing train- 
ing facilities and the technical 


11The revised rules were submitted to the 
Office of the President for approval on August 
27, 1959. A second revision was submitted 
for approval in May, 1961 to supersede the 
earlier set after the Council of Personnel Of- 
ficers created by Sec. 12 of Republic Act No. 
2260 had made careful study of the original 
proposals and made recommendations for im- 
provement which the Civil Service Commis- 
sion approved. 





assistance of the [Civil Service] 
Commission, the Budget Com- 
mission, the Institute of Public 
Administration and other pro- 
fessional and technical organiza- 
tions." 





Finally, the rule requires the Civil 
Service Commission to provide consulta- 
tion and assistance to agencies in the 
planning and organizing of training pro- 
grams, and to recommend periodically 
to such agencies methods and practices 
which will contribute to the effective- 
ness of training programs. To enable 
the Civil Service Commission to carry 
out this function, it is authorized to 
obtain whatever necessary reports from 
the Departments and agencies. 


Relationships Between Presence of 
Policy and Training Activity 


Studies show a positive relationship 
between the existence of formal policy 
statements on training and the presence 
of training activity. Except in one agency, 
all departments and agencies which have 
reported the existence of formal policy 
statements, have organized and complet- 
ed at least one formal group course. 
However, of these 56 agencies, only 23 
or less than half have undertaken more 
or less continuing training programs. 


The relationship between the lack of 
agency formal policy statement and the 
absence of training activity is not, how- 
ever, so positive. Of 60 agencies which 
have not issued such statements, 39 or 
almost two-thirds have conducted train- 
ing courses and of these, 14 may be 
credited with more or less continuing 
programs. 


12 Civil Service Rules of 1959, Revised. (Ma- 


nila: Mimeo. Civil Service Commission, 1961) 
Rule X, pp. 38-39. 
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In the agencies carrying out viable 
training programs, management support 
is expressed in the establishment of defi- 
nite organizational units or in the assign- 
ment of specific individuals to spark- 
plug agency-wide training. 


ORGANIZATION FOR TRAINING 


The organization for training in the 
Philippine National Government may be 
conveniently undertaken according to 
hierarchical location at the central staff, 
the departmental and the agency levels. 
Despite variations in size and location 
within each level of the administrative 
hierarchy, a general pattern is discerni- 
ble. The organizational framework has 
two aspects, one operational and the 
other advisory or directive. 


Central Staff Agencies and the 
Problem of Coordination 


At the central staff levels there are 
three agencies actively engaged in gov- 
ernment-wide training activities; name- 
ly, the U.P. Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, the Management Service of the 
Budget Commission, and the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 


An analysis of the avowed functions of 
the organizational subdivisions in these 
three central staff agencies charged with 
the training responsibility'’* reveals that 
all three perform six major activities: 
(1) direct training on a centralized ba- 
sis, (2) technical assistance and con- 
sultative services to departmental and 
agency training programs, (3) develop- 
ment and dissemination of standardized 

13 These are: (1) The In-Service Training 


Division of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, (2) the Job Training Branch of the 


Management Service and (3) the In-Service 


Training Unit of the Personnel Services Divi- 
sion, Civil Service Commission. 
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training materials and instructional aids, 
(4) consolidation and distribution of 
training information, (5) determination 
of training needs and evaluation of 
training programs, and (6) liaison with 
one another. In actual operations, how- 
ever, these central staff agencies have 
been most active in conducting formal 
group courses on a government-wide 
scale and in assisting departmental and 
agency training officers in planning and 
carrying out formal group courses in 
their respective offices. 


The activities being similar and the 
clientele being the same agencies, the 
problem of coordination and the need 
to avoid duplication of effort become 
especially important because of limited 
resources available for the total training 
effort at the national government level. 


In the conduct of formal group 
courses, some reasonable arrangements 
have been arrived at. The Institute of 
Public Administration has turned over 
to the Civil Service Commission the 
training officers’ course; it is focusing its 
training effort on executive development 
aside from its current regional training 
for Southeast officials 
where a number of Filipinos have been 
allowed to attend. The Civil Service 
Commission has primary responsibility 
for all centralized training for all levels 
and classes of personnel workers. The 
Management Service has confined its di- 
rect training activities to those of man- 
agement analysts. Except for the occa- 
sional problem of overlapping participa- 
tion of the same agency representative in 
courses conducted by those three agen- 
cies, together with the partial duplica- 
tion of subject-matter areas in course 
syllabi, the situation is fairly satisfac- 
tory compared to that obtaining in the 


courses Asian 
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function of “technical assistance” to de- 
partmental and agency training pro- 
grams. 


For example, it is common practice 
for a training officer planning to con- 
duct a program to consult all three 
central staff agencies one after another 
often for exactly the same purpose. 
While it may be claimed that “three 
heads are better than one,” it is also 
possible that “too many cooks spoil the 
broth” in this case. Furthermore, consi- 
dering the relatively limited in-service 
training resources in these three central 
staff agencies, some workable division 
of specialization should be evolved and 
disseminated in order to canalize the 
“technical assistance” into most produc- 
tive channels. 


In addition, the three central staff 
agencies could agree on concentrating 
on the following training activities in 
view of their inherent functions: 


(1) The Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration as an academic institution would 
focus attention on governmental research 
studies, development of indigenous train- 
ing materials, and encouragement of 
higher education in public administra- 
tion for government personnel on their 
own time and expense or during official 
hours on government scholarships and 
study grants. 


(2) The Civil Service Commission as 
the central personnel agency would di- 
rect its efforts towards stimulating, main- 
taining and expanding management sup- 
port at all levels; insuring that agen- 
cies plan and carry out substantial pro- 
grams; providing agencies with appro- 
priately qualified training staffs through 
continuing recruitment, selection and 
training; working and maintaining a 
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system of periodic reporting and evalua- 
tion of agency training effort; and pro- 
viding leadership in the coordination of 
the over-all program for in-service train- 
ing. 


(3) The Management Service would 
make, studies and set up standards on 
the most adequate organization struc- 
ture, staffing patterns, and compensation 
for agency training staffs, devise mea- 
sures or standards of work accomplish- 
ment, and lay down guidelines for the 
integration of training with management 
improvement. 


In carrying out their specialized roles, 
each of these central staff agencies 
would work closely with the other two; 
all working as part of a team and in 
step with the over-all objective of more 
economical and responsive training. 


The Training Coordinating Council. In 
an effort to face up to the problems of 
coordination at the central staff levels, 
the Institute of Public Administration 
called representatives of the Manage- 
ment Service and the Civil Service Com- 
mission to a conference which resulted 
in the organization of an informal Train- 
ing Coordinating Council in October, 
1957. 


It was agreed upon that the Council 
would be a sounding board for the dis- 
cussion of training plans and activities, 
as well as a clearing house of training 
information. Duplication of centralized 
government-wide training was likewise 
agreed upon. The Institute would be 
responsible for the Training Officers’ 
Course; the Civil Service, for the Per- 
sonnel Officers’ Course and other spe- 
cialized courses in personnel manage- 
ment; and the Management Service for 
training in organization and methods 
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and other relevant phases of manage- 
ment improvement. 


At that time, not very many agen- 
cies had training units or organizations; 
hence the Management Service was 
asked to make studies and recommend 
the proper organizational structure and 
location of the training officer including 
recommendation on how big an agency 
should be to warrant the creation of full- 
time positions for one or more training 
officers. It was finally decided that each 
member agency would inform the other 
two of its training plans to allow oppor- 
tunity for consultation, participation and 
coordination. 


Later, presidents of four professional 
organizations composed mainly of grad- 
uates of government-wide centralized 
training courses were invited to member- 
ship in the Council. These organizations 
are the Government Training Officers 
Association of the Philippines (GTOAP), 
the Personnel Officers Association of the 
Philippines (POAP), the Confederation 
of Records Management Association of 
the Philippines (CONREMAP) and the 
Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement in the Philippine Government 
(SAMPG). Also invited was the presi- 
dent of the Society for Public Adminis- 
tration of the Philippines. The presi- 
dents of these organizations, as well as 
the representatives of the Institute, 
Management Service and Civil Service 
Commission, took their turns in prepar- 
ing agenda, presiding at meetings, and 
taking care of the preparation and dis- 
tribution of the minutes of the Coun- 
cil meetings. 


The Council met a number of times. 
But, unfortunately, it has been inactive 
for quite a while. 
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The Council of Administrative Man- 
agement. The success of in-service train- 
ing depends on top management sup- 
port. Accordingly, when such training 
was initiated in the Philippine govern- 
ment, a Government Advisory Board 
for in-service training was formed. The 
Board, mostly composed of high rank- 
ing executive officials, was superseded 
in 1957 by the Council of Administra- 
tive Management.'* Created as a top 
advisory body to the President on mat- 
ters involving the improvement of gov- 
ernmental administration, the Council is 
composed of: the Commissioner of the 
Budget (current chairman), Executive 
Secretary, Secretary of Education, Sec- 
retary of General Services, Commissioner 
of Civil Service, President of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, Director of 
the Institute of Public Administration, 
Chairman of the National Economic 
Council, and Chairman of the Presiden- 
tial Committee on Administration Per- 
formance Efficiency. 


In view of the rapidly growing signi- 
ficance of training for management im- 
provement and the increasing number 
of agencies conducting training pro- 
grams, the Council has resolved the 
question on the responsibility over gov- 
ernment personnel training programs. 
Its initial report to the President in 
June, 1961, states in part: 


. . . The Council resolved that as a 
general rule the Civil Service Com- 
mission, in accordance with the Re- 
vised Civil Service Act, should exer- 
cise leadership in the actual deve- 
lopment, implementation and estab- 
lishment of standards of in-service 
training programs, and that the 
Council may lay down broad policy 


14 Government Survey and _ Reorganization 
Commission, Report on Management Practices 
(Manila: Bureau of Printing, 1956), pp. 2-3. 


matters as the over-all coordinating 
body for improvement of adminis- 
trative management in the govern- 
ment.*° 


The Departmental Training Office 


At the departmental level, the training 
office has a dual role to play, one 
agency-wide and the other department- 
wide. On the one hand, it must per- 
form for the personnel of the Office of 
the Secretary what any other agency 
training office should perform for the 
personnel of his agency. On the other 
hand, it must coordinate intra-depart- 
mental training effort, exercise functional 
supervision over training staffs of the 
agencies within the department, and ex- 
tend such other assistance as may be 
necessary to insure department-wide 
progress in training. The degree to which 
both roles will be performed and the 
success that might be expected depend 
on the conception and understanding of 
the role of the departmental training 
office and the resources that are avail- 
able to it. 


Of the fourteen departments in the 
executive branch, only eight have full- 
time, permanent positions for training 
officers.’* Four departments have creat- 
ed training staffs by the designation of 
personnel performing other functions, 


15 Initial Report of the Council of Adminis- 
trative Management to the President of the 
Philippines (Manila: June, 1961), p. 6. 

16Jn the General Appropriations Act for 
Fiscal Year 1961-1962, there are three new 
positions for training staffs at the departmental 
level: a senior training officer in the Office 
of Administration (not in the Personnel Divi- 
sion), Department of Foreign Affairs; a train- 
ing director in the Career Services Train- 
ing Staff, a new unit, in the Department of 
Finance; and a senior training officer in the per- 
sonnel section of the Administrative Division, De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry. All three 
positions have not been filled as of this writ- 
ing. 
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one on full-time basis and three on 
part-time basis. In one department, the 
training function is performed by the 
personnel officer and in another depart- 
ment, by the administrative officer, in 
connection with the regular performance 
of their functions. Except in three de- 
partments, all training staffs are one- 
man positions, often with only _part- 
time clerical help available. 


Two departmental training officers re- 
port directly to the Department Secret- 
ary; two, to the Department Undersec- 
retary or equivalent; five, to chiefs of 
administrative divisions; two, to chiefs 
of technical staffs; and three, to person- 
nel officers. 


In only seven departments—Office of 
the President, Agriculture and Natural 
Resources, Public Works and Communi- 
cations, National Defense, Commerce 
and Industry, General Services, Office 
of Economic Coordination and National 
Science Development Board—is_ the 
training function located in the same 
organizational subdivision as the other 
personnel management functions. 


A definite organizational unit specific- 
ally charged with the in-service training 
function and headed by a full-time 
regularly appointed training officer and 
working closely with the personnel office, 
seems to be the best organizational ar- 
rangement for the departmental train- 
ing office as may be gleaned from the 
experience in three Departments—Agri- 
culture and Natural Resources, National 
Defense, and Health. Only in these de- 
partments do the departmental train- 
ing officers perform both agency-wide 
and department-wide roles. The prob- 
lem of integrating training with other 
personnel management function is less 
in the first two departments than in 


the third, because in the former, the 
training unit is located in the same 
organizational subdivision as the per- 
sonnel office. 


While the departmental training offi- 
cers in the Office of the President, the 
Department of Public Works and Com- 
munications, the Department of Labor 
and the Office of Economic Coordina- 
tion have full-time positions which they 
fill by formal appointment, their being 
individual staff members of an organiza- 
tional unit charged with other functions 
makes them susceptible to getting as- 
signments other than training and dim- 
inishes their status somewhat. Further- 
more, the departmental training officers 
in the Department of Labor and in the 
Office of Economic Coordination hold 
positions of lower levels,’’ that of train- 
ing officer and senior training officer 
respectively, making it difficult for them 
to perform their department-wide roles. 


The practice of providing for depart- 
mental training staff by the designation 
of certain individuals is even more un- 
satisfactory. Except where the official de- 
signated is willing to spend extra time 
on his job in order to be able to per- 
form his regular duties and, at the 
same time, undertake the training func- 
tion, it is almost impossible to expect 
these individuals to be able to do both 
jobs well. 


The Inter-Departmental Training 
Council. To provide departmental train- 


17 The occupational group for in-service 
training has five levels with the following 
class titles and corresponding salaries: Level 
1, Training Officer, ?3432-P4188 per annum; 
Level 2, Senior Training Officer, P3984-P4860 
per annum; Level 3, Assistant Chief Training 
Officer, P4860-P5928 per annum; Level 4, 
Chief Training Officer, P5376-P6552 per an- 
num; Level 5, Government Training Coordina- 
tor, P7326-P8832 per annum. 


222 RISER 








ing staffs opportunity to exchange train- 
ing information, share training insights 
or experiences, and facilitate its coordi- 
nating function, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, through the In-Service Training 
Unit of its Personnel Services Division, 
has convoked departmental training of- 
ficers to monthly meetings since August, 
1960. The group has recently organized 
the Inter-departmental Training Council 
which aims to (1) facilitate and sys- 
tematize reporting and clearing house 
services, (2) assist the Civil Service 
Commission in its role of coordination, 
and (3) promote the development of 
continuing and increasingly effective 
training programs.’* 


Membership is composed of the de- 
partmental training officers of the four- 
teen executive departments, together 
with the chief training officers of the 
Budget Commission and the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, the principal training 
officer of the General Auditing Office 
and the training director of the City 
Government of Manila. The president of 
the Government Training Officers Asso- 
ciation of the Philippines is an ex-officio 
member. The Government Training Co- 
ordinator is adviser to the Council. Re- 
presentatives of the In-Service Training 
Division, Institute of Public Administra- 
tion and of the Job Training Branch, 
Management Service are invited to meet- 
ings. 


The members elect among themselves 
a chairman and a vice-chairman who 
hold office for six months. To provide 
continuity, the vice-chairman automa- 
tically becomes chairman upon expira- 
tion of the term of the incumbent 
chairman. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion provides staff and clerical services. 


18 Organizational Guidelines, Inter-Depart- 
mental Training Council. 
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The Council of Personnel Officers. The 
Council of Personnel Officers has come 
to play an indirect but significant role 
in the promotion of in-service training.’ 
In offering advice in the development of 
constructive measures for the improve- 
ment of public personnel management, 
considerable attention is given to in- 
service training. In its discussion of the 
Revised Civil Service Rules to imple- 
ment the Civil Service Act of 1959, the 
Council endorsed an additional rule on 
career and employee development which 
sets standards and guidelines for train- 
ing activities and integrates training with 
other personnel management functions. 
No less than half of the members of the 
Council work directly with training of- 
ficers whose positions are located within 
their organizational subdivision. The 
executive officer of the Council is the 
Government Training Coordinator. It 
may be expected, therefore, that the 
consideration of training problems and 
steps for the improvement of career and 
employee development programs will 
continue to receive due share of the 
Council’s attention. 


Bureau or Agency Training Staffs 


Below the departmental level, there 
are formally organized units operating 
on a full-time or part-time basis in 17 
agencies. One-man staffs with full-time 
permanent positions are found in 29 
agencies. In 36 agencies there are one- 
man staffs formally designated to per- 
form part-time training functions, while 
in 11 agencies the training function is 
performed either by the personnel of- 
ficer as a part of his personnel manage- 
ment functions or by some other official 


19 Section 12 of Rep. Act No. 2260 creates the 
Council, specifies its membership and defines 
its functions. 
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through informal arrangements. In a 
number of agencies there are academies, 
schools or institutes which carry on in- 
service training of government personnel 
as part of, or as supplement to, their 
operations. Ten agencies out of the 117 
which submitted returns for this study 
have neither positions for training off- 
cers nor personnel designated as train- 
ing officers; nor do they have training 
conducted on informal arrangement by 
a unit or individual in the organization. 


Formally Organized Units. Formally 
organized units for in-service training at 
the bureau or agency level show a di- 
versity of nomenclature and _ location. 
Some are sections; others are divisions; 
still others are called center, project, 
office or branch. Ten of these units re- 
port to the head or assistant head of 
the agency; four report to the chiefs of 
administrative departments and _ three 
others report to other chiefs of division 
or department. In none of the 17 agen- 
cies do the training staffs report directly 
to the personnel officer. Structural in- 
tegration with other personnel manage- 
ment functions happens incidentally 
only when both training unit and per- 
sonnel office are located within the same 
administrative division or department as 
in the case of the Social Security Sys- 
tem, the Pureau of Public Highways 
and the Government Service Insurance 
System. In the National Development 
Company, Agricultural Credit and Co- 
operative Financing Administration, and 
General Auditing Office, training is un- 
dertaken on part-time basis. 


Some agencies within certain execu- 
tive departments are better organized 
for in-service training than the Office 
of the Secretary whose training unit is 
supposed to provide functional supervi- 
sion over, technical assistance to, and 


coordination among them. In the Office 
of the President, there is a one-man 
staff (a chief training officer) in the 
Executive Office, while there is a train- 
ing section in the Social Welfare Admin- 
istration and a training division in the 
Social Security System. In the Depart- 
ment of Finance, there is a training of- 
ficer designate in the Office of the Sec- 
retary, while there is a training division 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. In 
the Department of Public Works and 
Communications, there is a chief train- 
ing officer without any specific unit in 
the Office of the Secretary; yet in the 
Bureau of Public Highways there is a 
chief training officer, an assistant chief 
training officer and a training officer. 
In the Office of Economic Coordination, 
there is a senior training officer, another 
one-man staff reporting directly to the 
personnel officer,?® whereas in the Gov- 
ernment Service Insurance System there 
is a training division with a staff of 
five—one training director, one senior 
training officer and three training off- 
cers. 


These disparities in staffing patterns 
and organizational location in the 17 
agencies mentioned above have made it 
quite difficult for departmental training 
staffs to establish the proper relation- 
ships with the training staffs. As at the 
departmental level, the existence of 
formally organized units almost always 
guarantees continuing attention to train- 
ing programs since the establishment of 
organizational units for in-service train- 
ing. 

One-Man Training Staffs. Sixty-five 
agencies have one-man training staffs, 
29 by formal appointment and 36 by 


20 Subsequently the position has been placed 
directly under the Administrator who is the 
head of the department. 
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official designation. In addition, in seven 
agencies, training is performed by the 
personnel officer as a part of his regular 
duties and in four others, training is 
undertaken by other officials through in- 
formal arrangement. 


From agency reports received by the 
Civil Service Commission for Fiscal 
Year 1960-61, it appears that the exist- 
ence of full-time, formally appointed 
training staffs is conducive to better sus- 
tained training effort. Of the 29 agencies 
with formally appointed training staffs, 
27 or 93% reported some training ac- 
tivity. On the other hand, of the 36 
agencies with officially designated train- 
ing staffs, only 15 agencies or 41% re- 
ported some training activity. 


Training Institutes, Schools and Aca- 
demies. A number of institutes, schools 
and academies run by national govern- 
ment agencies provide opportunities for 
in-service training of a specialized na- 
ture. Among these are the Agricultural 
Credit and Cooperatives Institute and 
the Institute of Hygiene, both units of 
the University of the Philippines; the 
Community Development Center of the 
Presidential Assistant on Community De- 
velopment; the Community School 
Training Center at Bayambang, Panga- 
sinan; the Institute of Malariology of 
the Department of Health at Tala, Ri- 
zal; the Animal By-Products Utilization 
Institute of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry; the NBI Academy; and training 
centers of the Armed Forces which in- 
clude the General Command and Staff 
School of the Philippine Army, the Of- 
ficers School of the Philippine Consta- 
bulary, the Air Command and Staff 
School and the Technical School of the 
Philippine Air Force and the Naval 
Training Center of the Philippine Navy. 
In addition to providing technical or 


professional training for selected Philip- 
pine government personnel, all these 
institutions, except those of the Armed 
Forces, provide training facilities for 
foreign participants. 


Training Advisory Committees 


At both departmental and agency 
levels, one of the devices that have 
been utilized to gain management sup- 
port of training and to coordinate pro- 
grams on a department-wide and agen- 
cy-wide basis is the training advisory 
committee. 


Training advisory committees exist in 
five executive departments: Agriculture 
and Natural Resources, National De- 
fense, Labor, Health, and Economic Co- 
ordination. However, the committee in 
the Department of Health has been in- 
active since 1959. In the Department of 
Labor, bureau chiefs compose member- 
ship, while in the Department of Na- 
tional Defense and the Department of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources, bu- 
reau chiefs and a number of division 
chiefs in the Office of the Secretary com- 
pose the membership. The Assistant to 
the Secretary of Labor, the Undersecret- 
ary of National Defense and the Secret- 
ary of Agriculture and Natural Resources 
head their respective departmental com- 
mittees. The training officer of the De- 
partment is, in each case, secretary of 
the committee. In the Office of Econo- 
mic Coordination, training officers or 
training directors of government corpo- 
rations are the members and the de- 
partmental training officer is chairman. 


At the agency level there are 41 train- 
ing advisory committees. Of these, 39 
committees are composed of chiefs of 
departments, divisions or primary units; 
the remaining two are composed of a 
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combination of chiefs of division and 
chiefs of sections. 


The following table shows the chair- 
manship of these 41 agency training 
advisory committees: 
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advisory committees do not as a general 
rule actively participate in planning or 
advisory work. They rely heavily on the 
initiative of the training officer and 
serve merely as ratifying bodies. Their 


TABLE 4 


CHAIRMANSHIP OF 41 AGENCY TRAINING 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES 








Official Title of Chairman Frequency 

S. UE Me PE no cf teste ee IAA 2 
ey PIE a cncwcee ss Cos tes cbts MeeVee bas hae esae eed 17 
Berra it i ti eres eee 1 
Dp lin sce g veg) eocuuhe née veae Cube vent eis 1 
nd. i... che da de oh bascan web ots eens 7 
i EE onclick wheat s+ cer skuetebd ret ie saree ond 1 
7. Chief of administrative department or division ................. 4 
pg I I ob ods so one dine sscha tenes tah wasn bee 7 

OE, cba Pee blk aes bie. bCE GRE AOUML. cRECRRS Coma 41 





In one committee, the training officer 
is chairman and in another, vice-chair- 
man; in nine he is secretary or executive 
secretary; in 18 he is a member and in 
two he is consultant. Ten agency reports 
make no mention of the role of the 
training officer. 


The usual functions assigned by 
agency heads to these advisory commit- 
tees include the following: (1) develop- 
ment and formulation of agency train- 
ing policies; (2) determination and ap- 
proval of major training programs, plans 
and objectives; (3) facilitating arrange- 
ments for training by making available 
training space, equipment and supplies; 
(4) determination of priorities in train- 
ing activities; (5) selection of partici- 
pants and instructors; (6) evaluation of 
programs; and (7) providing guidance, 
assistance and support to the training 
officer. In actual practice, however, these 


actual value lies in helping obtain and 
maintain support for training. 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES 
AND PROGRAMS 


Since 1955, when the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration graduated its first 
batch of agency training officers in the 
effort to decentralize government in- 
service training, there has been a wide 
variety of training activities and pro- 
grams going on in many agencies of the 
National Government. For convenience 
of discussion, these activities and pro- 
grams may be grouped into three major 
categories; namely, (1) on-the-job train- 
ing, (2) orientation and induction of 
new employees, and (3) formal group 
courses.” 

21 In addition to these training activities, a 


sizeable number of government personnel have 
received scholarships and observation and study 
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On-the-Job Training 


In the 1957 survey of personnel man- 
agement practices in 100 agencies of the 
National Government, only two agencies 
—the Philippine National Bank and the 
Rehabilitation Finance Corporation (now 
the Development Bank of the Philip- 
pines )—were reported to be conducting 
on-the-job training.** Of the 117 agen- 
cies covered by the 1961 study, 74 or 
63% report the presence of on-the-job 
training in their organizations. In addi- 
tion, 32 agencies or 27% report the de- 
velopment of understudies and 36 or 
31% report the practice of job rota- 
tion or temporary detail. 


None of these activities or programs 
have, however, been included in the pe- 
riodic reports submitted by these agen- 
cies to the Civil Service Commission. 
None of the training staffs in the agen- 
cies involved has complete or adequate 
records of the planning and the imple- 
mentation of said programs. Their re- 
porting of the existence of these types 
of training activity comes from an im- 
pressionistic observation of what has 
been going on in their respective agen- 
cies as a partial result or after-effect of 
formal group courses which include lec- 
tures and discussions on the supervisor's 
responsibility for on-the-job instruction. 


An increasing development over the 
past several years is the increasing po- 
pularity of staff meetings, seminars and 
institutes as a tool of the management 
process. While many of these programs 
were not arranged by the training staffs, 
a considerable number have been spark- 
plugged by them. Ranging in duration 


from about an hour to several days, 


grants under the NEC-ICA technical assistance 
program, the Colombo Plan, Philippine Gov- 
ernment pensionadoships, and _ others. 


22 Personnel Services Division, op. cit., p. 65. 


these group meetings provide a wealth 
of opportunity for staff development 
and training. Eighty-seven agencies or 
74% of the agencies covered in this 
study report the existence of this acti- 
vity. 


Orientation and Induction of 
New Employees 


Seventy-two or 63% of the 117 agen- 
cies report the existence of training pro- 
grams on the orientation and induction 
of all new employees. In contrast to the 
three to five-minute talk welcoming the 
employee and showing him to his work- 
place reported by a large majority of 
the agencies surveyed in 1957, there is 
today more adequate and systematic 
attention to this particular training ac- 
tivity.** In addition to formal group 
courses, many agencies—through their 
personnel officers, administrative officers 
or training officers—give new employees 
individual orientation conferences at 
which they are informed of agency ob- 
jectives, office rules and regulations and 
general conditions of employment. Tak- 
ing these employees around the plant 
and introducing them to key people is 
fast becoming part of the orientation 
procedure. To facilitate orientation many 
agencies have also developed employee 
handbooks, compilation of office rules 
and regulations, administrative manuals 
and organization charts. This widespread 
interest in orientation may be credited, 
in large part, to the formal group 
courses that personnel officers, adminis- 
trative officers and supervisors have 
taken and in which discussion of the 


*3 While 84 of 100 agencies surveyed in 
1957 reported that they were giving their 
new employees orientation and induction, fol- 
low-up interviews disclosed that the orienta- 
tion and induction consisted merely of a few 
minutes of welcome. Ibid., p. 66. 
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philosophy and techniques of orienta- 
tion and induction was included as part 
of the course. 


Formal Group Courses 


Eighty-seven or 74% of the 117 agen- 
cies covered by this study, report hav- 
ing conducted one or more formal 
group courses as part of their training 
activity. Not all of these 87 agencies, 
however, have conducted such group 
courses on a continuing basis. In Fiscal 
Year 1960-61, only 67 agencies conduct- 
ed formal group training; in Fiscal Year 
1959-60, only 58 agencies; and in Fiscal 
Year 1958-59, only 49 agencies. 


Table 5 gives a summary of the break- 
down of group training courses conduct- 
ed by these 87 agencies from July 1, 
1958 to June 30, 1961. 


In keeping with the substantive goals 
of the government, a considerable num- 
ber of training courses have been con- 
ducted for technical, scientific and pro- 
fessional personnel at both department- 
wide and agency-wide levels. Table 6 
provides the breakdown of these tech- 
nical, scientific and professional courses. 
(This table may be seen on the next 
page. ) 


The preponderance of formal training 
classes in the National Government can 
be attributed to several reasons. All 
those charged with the training func- 
tion, whether by appointment, designa- 
tion or informal arrangement, have them- 
selves been participants of one or sev- 
eral such group courses conducted by 
the central staff agencies and are quite 
familiar with their organization and ad- 
ministration. While those who trained 


TABLE 5 


BREAKDOWN OF GROUP TRAINING COURSES 
CONDUCTED FROM FY 1959 TO FY 1961* 











FY 1959 FY 1960 FY 1961 
Number of Number of Number of 
Parti- Parti- Parti- 
Courses Groups cipants Groups cipants Groups _ cipants 
1. Orientation, Reorientation 
& Attitude Training .... 69 3,045 24 1,205 31 2.099 
2. Clerical & Office Training 9 379 4 104 7 157 
3. Supervisory Development . 17 491 21 633 24 736 
4. Executive Development ... 6 281 5 1299 23 1,388 
5. Public Relations & Human 
Relations Training ..... 1 48 12 371 4 314 
6. Technical, Scientific & 
Professional Courses .... 58 2.034 32 1278 128 4,153 
7. Trades & Vocational 
EE ae k natined ania 1 65 +! Rae 3 113 
edo den dale oclick 3 223 12 413 18 1,262 
GR i iheiecden 164 6566 110 4133 238 10,222 





® Statistics compiled by the In-Service Training Unit, Personnel Services Division, Ci- 


vil Service Commission. 
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as training officers were told during 
their training that their best and proper 
role is staff assistance to line manage- 
ment, they feel that line management 
still has to be sold training on a de- 
monstration basis. While they have been 
told that supervisors should more and 
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often easier to put up a course than to 
work to get someone to initiate the 
course. A considerable number of group 
courses have been repeat performances 
of the same program with only minor 
alterations or variations. The Cabinet 
policy on the consideration of the suc- 


TABLE 6 


BREAKDOWN OF TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
COURSES, FY 1959 - FY 1961 * 











FY 1959 FY 1960 FY 1961 
Number of Number of Number of 
Parti- Parti- Parti- 
Professional Courses Groups cipants Groups cipants Groups  cipants 
a. Accounting, Auditing, Budget- 
ing & Fiscal Procedures ... 14 512 2 77 1] 344 
b. Agriculture, Cooperatives, 
Forestry, Lands and Mines . 2 109 26 629 
ce. Animal Industry & Fisheries .. . 2 43 
d. Cartography, Maps & Geolo- 
gical Surveys, Geodesy .... 1 33 1 27 5 175 
e. Engineering and Electronics . 7 210 94 - Ay 
f. Insurance & Social Security ... 1 24 1 26 
g. Labor Management .......... - Pu 4 78 
ee coda ks os 1 11 ¥ ee Ap ezi 
i. Sanitation and Related Fields . 8 232 11 144 31 449 
I ed ait nla nssiig 4 Srasaalodiil 1 40 1 38 1 33 
k. Personnel Work ............. 6 146 8 261 4 350 
1. Procurement, Property 
EE I ions 5 whos aeieente ” ae 5 112 
m. Protective Services and Police 9 388 23 1,287 
n. Revenue Collection, Banking, 
Taxation and Finance ..... 11] 462 5 504 13 587 
SCE Se - he : sn 2 90 
ae) wee 58 2,034 382 1,278 128 4,158 





® Statistics compiled by the In-Service Training Unit, Personnel Services Division, Ci- 


vil Service Commission. 


more conduct training for their own 
work force, most training officers believe 
that supervisors are not quite ready to 
take over. There is no denying that it is 


cessful completion of approved training 
courses in making promotion in the gov- 
ernment service, as well as its subse- 
quent reiteration by a memorandum- 
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circular of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion,** has contributed to the popularity 
of centralized courses in the agencies. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF FORMAL GROUP COURSES 


The conduct of group training courses 
of the formal classroom type has been 
developed by training officers into a pat- 
tern wherein the administration of the 
instruction itself is the highest point of 
development, while the determination of 
training needs and evaluation of results 
constitute the weakest links in the series 
of steps which make up the process of 
organizing and administering the pro- 
gram.*° 


Training officers have shown compe- 
tence and resourcefulness in handling 
the mechanics of the training program— 
arranging for training facilities, obtain- 
ing management approval and employee 
participation, scheduling recognition of 
course completion and other innumera- 
ble details which contribute to the com- 
fort, receptivity and security of the parti- 
cipant during the course of instruction. 
It is heartening to note that more and 


24 Memorandum-Circular dated September 
10, 1958 issued by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. It stated that between two employees 
being considered for promotion, all other fac- 
tors being equal, whoever has completed an 
approved training course shall be preferred 
to the other. Between two employees who have 
both successfully completed approved training 
courses, the manner of determining priorities 
is left to the sound discretion of the proper 
official concerned who shall take into con- 
sideration the nature, duration and relevance 
of the courses. 

2° For conventional analysis, the organiza- 
tion and administration of formal group courses 
is generally broken down into five steps; name- 
ly, (1) determining needs, (2) selecting and 
eveloping course content, (3) selecting train- 
ing methods, (4) administering instruction and 
(5) evaluating results. In-Service Training Di- 
vision, ——— of Public Administration, Uni- 
versi Philippines, Training Officers, 
New bee Sitonal draft, August, 1956. 106 pp. 
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more training officers are supplement- 
ing the lecture method of instruction 
with other techniques such as the con- 
ference, case studies, role-playing, audio- 
visuals and so forth. Both the Institute 
of Public Administration and the Civil 
Service Commission are encouraging this 
trend towards improvement and diversi- 
fication of instructional methods. The 
Institute of Public Administration has 
used the syndicate method in some of 
its recent programs; it has also encour- 
aged more extensive use of the case 
method. For its part, the Civil Service 
Commission has started a series of 
group sessions on conference techniques 
for training officers. 


Many of the training programs, how- 
ever, require an adaptation of their 
course content and methods to validly 
determined needs. The difficulty of real- 
istically ascertaining training needs stems 
from a number of causes. One of these 
is the absence of definite performance 
standards or workload requirements 
against which it is possible to measure 
the extent to which present or prospec- 
tive employees meet such standards or 
requirements. Another is the current su- 
perficial system of evaluating employee 
efficiency. The classification of positions 
has provided a useful basis for analyz- 
ing needs according to positions, but 
the dearth of procedures manuals and 
more definitive job analyses renders dif- 
ficult a valid and reliable comparison of 
present performance with expected re- 
quirements. Our reluctance as a people 
to expose our deficiencies or those of 
others, not to mention the causes of such 
deficiencies, likewise contributes to the 
difficulty. 


The development of performance 
standards, workload requirements, clear 
definition of duties of positions, job ana- 
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lyses and better systems of evaluating 
employee efficiency cannot be accom- 
plished by training staffs all by them- 
selves. They need the cooperation, assist- 
ance and support of personnel officers, 
management analysts and other agency 
staff specialists, as well as every level 
of supervisors and the employees them- 
selves. 


Systematic and continuing attention to 
the evaluation of training effectiveness is 
another need. Most worksheets of train- 
ing programs include statements of pro- 
gram goals and objectives, but none de- 
fines the methods by which accomplish- 
ment of the goals and objectives will be 
measured except to state that examina- 
tions will be given, attendance will be 
checked, trainee reaction will be as- 
sessed and/or project manuals will be 
required to demonstrate evidence of abi- 
lity to apply what is learned in pro- 
posing work improvements. 


While the program is in progress, 
either at the middle or at close, training 
officers evaluate participant reaction by 
asking participants to accomplish check- 
lists on the quality of instruction, scope 
of subject-matter coverage, adequacy of 
time duration and other considerations. 
Training officers also observe the reg- 
ularity and punctuality of attendance, 
and the enthusiasm and active participa- 
tion of the trainees. Most course syllabi 
also include provisions for quizzes and 
written examinations and oral reports 
or project assignments. There is lack- 
ing, however, a systematic plan of fol- 
low-through which checks on the result- 
ant effects of training on work produc- 
tion or at the work situation. The same 
requirements mentioned as bases for a 
valid and reliable determination of train- 
ing needs, provide the criteria for eva- 
luating training results. 


There also seems to be wanting ade- 
quate and systematic “feedback” to the 
proper authorities, of information 
learned through the training situation 
which could be useful for management 
improvement. 


While it is difficult to measure many 
government operations quantitatively or 
qualitatively, while training results in 
terms of higher morale, better attitudes 
or improved employee relations are 
often indirect and remote, there is never- 
theless need to demonstrate that train- 
ing is making progress towards stated 
objectives at a reasonable rate and ex- 
pense. Ways must be found to demons- 
trate the real worth of training. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


In-service training in the National 
Government of the Philippines has 
gained considerable headway. There is 
today a strong legal basis, as well as 
some evidence of fiscal support, for the 
in-service training function. The Civil 
Service Act of 1959 has reinforced the 
Cabinet policy on in-service training 
adopted on April 7, 1953, and the re- 
commendations of the Government Sur- 
vey Reorganization Commission on man- 
agement practices in 1956. The provision 
in the budgetary outlay for Fiscal Year 
1962 of 151 positions of training officers 
and training staffs paints a bright pros- 
pect for the stabilization of the organiza- 
tion for training and the assurance of in- 
creasing funds for facilities, equipment, 
supplies and other requirements for a 
successful, continuing program. The en- 
couraging increase in the amount and 
variety of training activities from year 
to year is still another indication of a 
promising future for training. 


A number of problems, however, stand 
in the way of consolidating gains made 
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and of placing training on a firmer 
foundation. There is need to orient both 
training staffs and management as to the 
proper place of training in the total 
management process. The overwhelming 
prevalence of formal classroom courses 
over other training activities tempts one 
to conclude that there is a general 
feeling that for an activity to qualify 
as training, it has to be separate and 
apart from the regular operational pro- 
cesses of the agency, requiring special 
instruction and all the trappings of a 
schoolroom. 


The organization of formal group 
courses, rather than the promotion of 
deliberate, systematic and continuing 
instruction at the work situation, consti- 
tutes the ascendant trend. It is time 
for training officers to realize that their 
more effective role is getting line super- 
visors to perform their training responsi- 
bilities, rather than performing the res- 
ponsibilities for them. Training, to be 
truly effective, must be coordinated with 
other management functions such as or- 
ganization and methods work, fiscal 
management and personnel administra- 
tion. 


Another need is more effective coor- 
dination of training activities. Staffing 
patterns and standards for organiza- 
tional location of training staffs would 
facilitate intra-departmental coordination 
and promote more effective relationships 
between departmental and agency train- 
ing officers. Intra-departmental coordina- 
tion would facilitate coordination of 
government-wide training at the national 
level. Better coordination at higher le- 
vels would achieve better direction of 
the total training effort. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, charged by law with 


leadership responsibility for career and 
employee development, should not only 
continue the program it has started for 
inter-departmental coordination of train- 
ing through the  Inter-Departmental 
Training Council and the Council of 
Personnel Officers; it should also resolve 
problems of overlapping and duplication 
of functions at the central staff levels. 


A missing element in many depart- 
menta! and agency training activities is 
programming which could lend a better 
sense of direction to the training effort. 
Programming his training projects or 
activities on a yearly or other periodic 
basis will help the training officer over- 
come at least two major weaknesses of 
current training programs: (1) the de- 
termination of training needs, and (2) 
the evaluation of results. Furthermore, 
such programming would enable him to 
put his plans across without fear of 
neglect, interference or interruption. 


One of the most neglected responsibi- 
lities in the administration of training 
courses is stimulation of, and continuing 
attention to, on-the-job application of 
concepts, information and _ techniques 
learned in‘ the training room. All too 
often, formal courses are successfully 
completed, but unfortunately the prin- 
ciples and methods learned are not con- 
verted into on-the-job behavior. Learn- 
ing too often gets encapsulated in the 
training room. 


These problems notwithstanding, as 
more and more training officers acquire 
the philosophy, the knowledge and the 
skills necessary to perform their proper 
roles, training will be accepted not 
merely as desirable, but as a vital neces- 
sity in the efforts to attain efficient and 
effective management of public affairs. 
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Ananias B. Aurelio, PROMOTION PRAC- 
TICES IN TWELVE SELECTED AGEN- 
CIES OF THE NATIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT, 1960. 147 pp. 


This work is concerned with pro- 
motion policies and practices in twelve 
selected agencies of the National Gov- 
ernment. 


The merit system, as the determining 
principle in promotion, has been 
strengthened by the Civil Service Act 
of 1959. Employee development has in- 
creasingly received due recognition and 
importance. In addition to these strong 
points, there is that long standing policy 
of promotion from within. 


Concurrent with these features, how- 
are some weaknesses. The rule 
that promotion examinations may be 
held only when practicable, militates 


ever, 


against the competitive nature of pro- 
motion, and ignores the fact that cer- 
tain abilities and capacities can more 
validly and reliably be measured through 
written examinations. While adequate 
bases are provided by law, policy does 
not provide any standard technique for 


evaluating such bases. Candidates for 
promotion are prohibited from soliciting 
outside recommendations, but there is 
no counterpart ban on letters initiated 
by outside persons. 


Generally, promotions are based on 
merit and fitness; emphasis is primarily 
on efficiency, and secondarily on se- 
niority. Responsibility for evaluation 
rests on the administrative personnel of- 
fice alone. In practice, defects outnum- 
ber good points. Bases of promotion are 
not uniformly evaluated. Some agen- 
cies assign relative weights to the bases, 
while others give them 100% each. The 
use of efficiency ratings is haphazard. 
Educational attainment is given general 
consideration without regard for the 
needs of the particular position to be 
filled. Political interference is still a 
serious problem which calls for drastic 
steps in order to be minimized. 


In sum, the promotion programs in 
the twelve selected agencies are very 
inadequate. Aside from the aforemen- 
tioned defects, a lack of adequate sys- 
tems of recording, publicity and bases 
evaluation is very noticeable. 
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Chang Keun Kim, THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
OPERATIONS OF THE REGIONAL OF- 
FICE FOR THE WESTERN PACIFIC OF 
THE WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION, 
1960. 184 pp. 


This study deals with the formal as- 
pects of organizational structure and ad- 
ministrative management in the Region- 
al Office for the Western Pacific, World 
Health Organization (WHO). It also ex- 
plores some distinctive features of inter- 
national administration not usually found 
in national administration. 


The Regional Office has two super- 
visory agencies namely: (1) the Re- 
gional Committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from fifteen member nations; 
and (2) the WHO Headquarters. 


The Regional Committee decides gen- 
eral policies, and considers programme 
proposals and budget estimates of the 
Regional Director. Although empowered 
to supervise activities of the Regional 
Office, it usually gives full responsibility 
to the Regional Director. 


Though delegated with substantial 
authority, the Regional Office is still 
administered on a highly centralized 
basis. All field units and staff members 
are directly controlled by the Regional 
Headquarters, although their functions 
are diverse and extremely specialized. 
Fieldmen cannot make any important 
decision regarding field activities. 


The resultant unity of action brought 
about by centralization is counterbal- 
anced by less flexible field programmes. 
The vast area covered by the organiza- 
tion, the diversity of political, economic 
and social conditions, and wide varia- 
tion in technical progress also pose as 
obstacles to the proper coordination 
between the headquarters and the field 
units. The four area representatives as- 


signed in the region are actually more 
concerned with the coordination bet- 
ween the Regional Office and member 
governments than between headquar- 


ters and the field. 


The composition of the Regional Of- 
fice’s secretariat and the diversity of 
its technical functions give rise to ad- 
ministrative problems. The fact that the 
Office is composed of twenty-one na- 
tionalities who have different cultural 
and educational backgrounds, hampers 
communication. The rule providing for 
geographical distribution in staff ap- 
pointments limits the application of the 
merit principle. 


Little effort has been exerted for or- 
ganization and management improve- 
ment in the Regional Office. Modern 
personnel techniques like wage and po- 
sition classification and in-service train- 
ing, are yet to be instituted. 


Jesus Dizon, A STUDY OF THE SELECTION 
AND TRAINING OF COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS IN THE PHILIPPINE ARMY, 
1960. 218 pp. 


The thesis attempts to describe the 
system of officer selection and deve- 
lopment in the Philippine Army (PA), 
and to evaluate such system in the 
light of modern standards and practices 
of good personnel management. It re- 
commends measures to improve _poli- 
cies and procedures with respect to 
officer selection and development. 


Personnel administration in the PA is 
the largest function of the Army Com- 
mand involving an operational cost of 
approximately 89% of the total Army 
budget. The assistant chief of | staff 
(G-1) is the principal staff assistant 
of the Commanding General in person- 
nel management. 








The positive program on recruitment 
and selection for the regular force em- 
phasizing the results of a competitive 
examination is limited by a require- 
ment of law which aims to make the 
regular force representative of the geo- 
graphical areas of the country. 


This practice, coupled with limited 
publicity for available vacancies and 
the lack of an effective screening of 
candidates, hinders the positive program. 
The indeterminate officer requirement 
for the reserve force allows any num- 
ber of qualified candidates to be given 
a reserve commission. 


The Philippine Army has strived to 
implement a career development pro- 
gram. A career pattern outlines the 
progressive development of each officer 
by a system of controlled assignments 
to positions of increasing responsibilities 
as he rises in rank. Within the span 
of his service, an officer who fails to 
meet the minimum standards is sepa- 


rated. 


The implementation of the career sys- 
tem has met setbacks due to outside 
interference and defects inherent in the 
system. To reconcile the apparent con- 
flict between career development and 
proper placement based on specializa- 
tion, it is desirable that, at a certain 
point in an officer’s career, the Person- 
nel Division determine definitely the 
direction of the officer’s development. 


Most of personnel training is handled 
by the Philippine Army service schools, 
particularly the Philippine Army School 
Command and the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff Schooi. Scholarships for uni- 
versity studies are awarded to deserv- 
ing officers. Under the Military Assist- 
ance Agreement with the United States, 
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a few officers of the Philippine Army 
have been sent yearly to attend US. 
Army schools. 


Evaluation of training is effected by 
means of training tests, reports, observa- 
tions based on staff visits and inspec- 
tions, as well as the performance of in- 
dividuals and units during exercises and 
maneuvers. 


Felicisimo Ed. Gallardo, THE ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH AS OF 1959, 1960. 
159 pp. 


The Department of Health is com- 
posed of the Bureau of Health, Bureau 
of Hospitals, Bureau of Quarantine, 
Public Research Laboratories and all 
city health departments. 


A comparison of the old and the re- 
organized department brings to light 
distinctive features of the agency under 
the two arrangements. Operations under 
the old set-up were highly centralized, 
in contrast to the decentralized arrange- 
ment under the new. 


The reorganized structure aims to 
promote the better execution of health 
regulations, effect economy and _ in- 
crease efficiency. The decentralization 
of health work is expected to bring 
health services closer to the people and, 
at the same time, encourage the active 
participation of field workers in the re- 
gional offices. 


Actually, the major innovations con- 
tained in the Government Survey and 
Reorganization Commission proposals 
have not been fully implemented. Not 
much has been accomplished in execut- 
ing the reorganization plan other than 
changing the names of existing agen- 
cies. New units created in accordance 
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with the plan have not performed their 
recommended functions. Above all, ma- 
jor proposals, such as the establishment 
of regional offices, have not been ef- 
fected (as of 1959). 


Employee relations in the Department 
deserves more attention. No system or 
method has been initiated to find out 
whether the workers derive satisfaction 
from their jobs. As a result, the public 
service aspect of the work is given less 
emphasis than the material one. 


To improve the Department’s opera- 
tions, it is suggested that: (1) in order 
to avail itself of the services of expe- 
rienced medical and health workers, 
salaries at the Department should be 
increased; (2) ways should be devised 
to minimize political interference in ap- 
pointments; (3) to provide more eff- 
cient health services in the remote areas, 
appropriations for the Department 
should be augmented; and (4) per- 
formance budgeting, which focuses at- 
tention on the general character of the 
work done, should be adopted. 


Florencia S. Medina, THE CIVIL SERVICE 
ACT OF 1959: REFORM IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINE CIVIL SERVICE, 1960. 182 pp. 


This is a study of the new Civil Serv- 
ice Act in the light of four value pre- 
mises: anti-patronage, efficiency, im- 
proved and responsible management, 
and human relations. 


The anti-patronage premise is reflect- 
ed in the provisions whereby merit 
serves as the primary criterion for ap- 
pointments and promotions. 


The efficiency or professional premise 
is manifested in the adoption of proper 


techniques of testing and selection, posi- 
tion classification and performance eva- 
luation. However, the second premise 
seems to have been infringed by (1) the 
recognition of grade eligibility as the 
basis of minimum and maximum sala- 
ries, since it defeats the principle of pay 
standardization based on relative duties 
and responsibilities; and (2) the avail- 
ability of appeal of a supervisor’s deci- 
sion to terminate a probationer’s serv- 
ices because of unsatisfactory perform- 
ance. 


The improved and responsible man- 
agement premise, which requires execu- 
tive responsibility for public personnel 
administration, is aptly implemented by 
the current organizational set-up where- 
by the Civil Service Commission is di- 
rectly responsible to the President. 


Emphasizing the importance of the 
psychological and social needs of work- 
ers, the human relations premise has 
clearly influenced the section which re- 
cognizes the importance of employee- 
supervisor relationships and the need for 
employee welfare services, counselling 
and the like. 


The enforcement of the new Act, how- 
ever, has faced obstacles. The imple- 
menting rules have not been approved 
by the President. Some laws running 
counter to the Act, particularly in the 
matter of civil service eligibility, have 
not been repealed. Other problems in- 
clude the lack of line agency coopera- 
tion and the lack of funds. Above all, 
political interference in personnel func- 
tions has defeated the purposes of the 
new law. 
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and Doctoral Dissertations in Political 
Science and Related Fields, 1960-1961 


Compiled by Perta L. ARCENO 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





Note: This list updates five separate lists of 
master’s theses and doctoral dissertations 
published in this Journal (January and 
October 1957, October 1958, October 
1959, and October 1960 issues), cover- 
ing the University of the Philippines and 
selected local Universities.* 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Antonio, Gerardo L. A STUDY OF THE 
wm PHILIPPINE ARMY. 1961. MA 
M) 


Chi-Tsung Li, Leroy. THE QUESTION OF 
THE ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST 
CHINA TO THE UNITED NATIONS. 


1961. MA (UP) 
Col-long, Bienvenido P. THE UNITED 
STATES MILITARY AGREEMENTS: 


PHILIPPINES AND JAPAN —A COMPA- 
RATIVE STUDY. 1960. MA (UM) 


Diamante, Melva M. THE RATIFICATION 
OF THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 
IN THE PHILIPPINES: A CASE STUDY. 
1961. MA (UP) 


Martinez, Antonio M. THE BARRIO PEOPLE 
AND THE BARRIO GOVERNMENT. 1961. 
MA (UM) 


Orendain, Antonio. THE DUMMY PROBLEM 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1961. MA (FEU) 


*The Universities included in the current 
list are: AM-Ateneo de Manila; AR.U.-Arel- 
lano University; CEU-Centro Escolar Univer- 
sity; FEU-Far Eastern University; MLQU-Ma- 
nuel L. Quezon University; NU-National Uni- 
versity; PWU-Philippine Women’s University; 
SU-Silliman University (Dumaguete City); UE- 
University of the East; UM-University of Ma- 
nila; USC-University of San Carlos (Cebu 
City); UST-University of Santo Tomas; 
University of the Philippines. 


UP-° 


Shamsul, Alam. THE ROLE OF PAKISTAN 
IN THE SEATO. 1961. MA (UP) 


Simbulan, Dante C. THE SOCIALIST MOVE- 
MENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1961. MA 
(UP) 


Yueh, Li. DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BET- 
WEEN THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA AND 
THE UNITED STATES: 1949-1959. 1960. 
MA (UP) 


LAW 


Punzalan, Victor M. THE EFFICIENCY OF 
COURT MARTIALS IN THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE ARMED 
FORCES OF THE PHILIPPINES. 1961. 
LL.M. (UP) 


Victoriano, Rene R. THE STUDY OF THE 
GUARDIANSHIP OF LAWS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1961. MA (UM) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Chan, Sybil Tze Siew. A STUDY OF FA- 
CULTY PERSONNEL PRACTICES IN 
FOUR SELECTED UNITS OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES. 1961. 
MPA (UP) 


Felizmefa, Remedios C. THE PRESIDEN- 
TIAL COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRA- 
TION PERFORMANCE EFFICIENCY: A 
STUDY OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTION 
AND CONTROL OF THE BUREAUCRA- 
CY. 1961. MPA (UP) 


Holzer, Bernard J. MALARIA ERADICATION 
IN THE WESTERN PACIFIC: A STUDY 
OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT. 1961. MPA (UP) 


Hsi, Lei-Feng. AN EVALUATION OF GOV- 
ERNMENT-WIDE _ IN-SERVICE-TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAMS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1961. MPA (UP) 
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Magat, Conrado S. MANAGEMENT IM- 
PROVEMENT IN THE NATIONAL MAR- 


KETING CORPORATION. 1961. MPA 
(UP) 
Panyar, Rirks Urai. THE GOVERNMENT 


SERVICES IN A PHILIPPINE URBAN 
MUNICIPALITY. 1961. MPA (UP) 


Quintos, Jose Ma. ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF THE 
SOCIAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION. 
1961. MPA (UP) 


Santos, Conrado R. THE CENTRAL BANK 
OF THE PHILIPPINES, ITS ORGANIZA- 
TION, OPERATIONS AND PROBLEMS. 
1961. MPA (UP) 


Sumardi, THE OFAC OF THE NEC: A 
STUDY OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN’ THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1961. MPA (UP) 


ECONOMICS AND BUSJNESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Ali, Haskmat Sk. JUTE INDUSTRY IN PA- 
KISTAN. 1961. MA (UP) 


Azanza, Rodolfo O. A STUDY OF THE TAX 
STRUCTURE OF THE CITY OF MANI- 
LA. 1961. MA (UE) 


Bartolome, Mercedes M. FINANCIAL 
GET FOR MANUFACTURING 
CERNS. 1961. (UE) 


Fernandez, Natividad I. CERTAIN CAUSES 
OF FAILURE OF CREDIT UNIONS IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1961. MA (PWU) 


Justiniano, Victoria B. SELECTIVE CREDIT 
CONTROLS IN A DEVELOPING ECO- 
NOMY. 1961. MA (UE) 


Karunungan, Ruben E. THE PHILIPPINE 
TARIFF SYSTEM—A CRITICAL ANA- 
LYSIS OF ITS DEVELOPMENT AND 
SIGNIFICANCE. 1961. MA (UM) 


BUD- 
CON- 


STATISTICS 


Llacufia, Felicisimo. CONSTRUCTION OF AN- 
NUAL INDEX NUMBERS OF MANUFAC- 
TURING PRODUCTION FROM SURVEY 
OF MANUFACTURERS DATA. 1961. MA 
(UP) 


Makanas, Elpidio D. ON THE SAMPLE DE- 
SIGN OF THE PHILIPPINE STATISTI- 
CAL SURVEY OF HOUSEHOLDS. 1961. 
MA (UP) 


Morales, Marta. VARIABILITY OF THE EF- 
FECT OF THERMAL NEUTRON TREAT- 
MENT OF PALAY. 1961. MA (UP) 
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Orara, Lourdes G. COMBINATION OF ES- 
TIMATES OF RESPONSES TO FER- 
TILIZERS FROM 72 FIELD EXPERI- 
MENTS OF PALAY. 1961. MA (UP) 


Ramos, Violeta. AN ANALYSIS OF THE MAR- 
RIAGE AND FERTILITY PATTERNS IN 
SIX BARRIOS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1960. MS (UP) 


Sriurai, Nainanon. RANGE METHODS FOR 
ESTIMATION AND TESTS IN A BI- 
VARIATE NORMAL DISTRIBUTION. 
1960. MS (UP) 


Villavicencio, Benito. ON THE EFFICIENCY 
OF LINEAR REGRESSION ESTIMATE 
FROM A SAMPLE WITH RESPECT TO 
THAT FROM ANOTHER SAMPLE. 1961. 
MA (UP) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Elizan, Dolores S$. CHARACTERISTICS OF 
A SELECT GROUP OF ADOLESCENTS 
AS REVEALED BY STANDARDIZED 
TESTS. Filipino Youth Study No. 15. 1961. 
MA (AM) 


Domingo, Maria Fe A. CHILD-REARING 
PRACTICES IN BARRIO CRUZ-NA-LIG- 
TAS. 1961. MA (UP) 


Mendoza, Buenaflor H. A STUDY OF THE 
CORRELATION OF ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
THE BAR SUBJECTS DURING THE 
SENIOR YEAR AND THE RESULTS OF 
THE BAR EXAMINATIONS ON MLOQU 
CANDIDATES FOR THE BAR FROM 
1948-1959. 1961. MA (MLQU) 


Padre, Rosemarie P. CHARACTERISTICS OF 
A SELECT GROUP OF ADOLESCENTS 
AS REVEALED BY STANDARDIZED 
TESTS. Filipino Youth Study No. 8. 1961. 
MA (AM) 


Reyes, Isabel C. CHARACTERISTICS OF A 
SELECT GROUP OF ADOLESCENTS AS 
REVEALED BY STANDARDIZED TESTS. 
Filipino Youth Study No. 10. 1961. MA 
(AM) 


Tan, Conchita. IQ AND APTITUDE MEA- 
SURES IN PREDICTING ACADEMIC 
SUCCESS OF PWU COLLEGE FRESH- 
MEN. 1961. MA (PWU) 


HISTORY 


Eleosida, Gabriela B. THE MANOBO OF KI- 
DAPAWAN COTABATO. 1961. MA (UM) 


Purugganan, Teodoro. A CRITICO-HISTORI- 
CAL STUDY OF THE ECONOMIC PRO- 
TECTIONISM MOVEMENT IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1961. MA (UM) 








Rivera, Aurora H. 
OF STA. 
NILA: 


A HISTORICAL STUDY 
ISABEL COLLEGE OF MaA- 
1864-1900. 1961. MA (AM) 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE 


Arce, Wilfredo F. FACTORS IN THE SE- 
LECTION OF RITUAL KINSMEN IN 
A SMALL COMMUNITY. 1961. MA (AM) 


Bueno, Ione D. THE FORMAL AND IN- 
FORMAL ORGANIZATION OF A _ CI- 
VIC AGENCY. 1961. MA (UP) 


Leon, Benjamin D. de THE SOCIAL WORK- 
ER AS A MEDICAL TEAM MEMBER 


IN THE VETERANS MEMORIAL HOS- 
PITAL—A CASE STUDY. 1961. MA 
(UP) 

Palma. Merlas THE TEAM APPROACH IN 


THE TOTAL PATIENT CARE WITH 
EMPHASIS ON THE ROLE OF THE SO- 
CIAL WORKER. 1961. MA (PWU) 


Paras. Emma. SOCIO-ECONOMIC  PROB- 
LEMS OF ONE HUNDRED FORTY PA- 
TIENTS DISCHARGED FROM _ ST. 
LUKE’S HOSPITAL, MANILA, AGAINST 
MEDICAL ADVICE. 1961. MA (CEU) 


PHILOSOPHY 
Chin, Fr. Francis G.P. AN APPRAISAL OF 
THE MORAL THOUGHT OF CONFU- 
CIUS. 1961. MA (UST) 
EDUCATION 
Africa, Gregorio A. A STUDY OF THE PROB- 
LEMS OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS IN LIPA CITY. 1961. MA (NU) 


Apilado, Apolinario. A STUDY OF THE AD- 
MINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 
OF REGIONAL SCHOOLS OF ARTS AND 
TRADES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1961. 
MA (NU) 


Aquino, Leticia S$. SORORITY ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, THEIR ACTIVITIES AND MEM- 
BER ATTITUDES. 1961. MA (UP) 


Beniegla, Salvacion D. A STUDY OF THE 
PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT  PROB- 
LEMS OF SENIOR STUDENTS EN- 
ROLLED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN MANILA. 
1961. MA (MLOQU) 


Bernardino, Felicita G. THE ROLE OF THE 
RURAL IMPROVEMENT CLUBS OF BU- 
LACAN IN THE PROMOTION OF 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM BIN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1961. MA (UP) 
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Castro, Patrocinio. A STUDY OF THE STA- 
TUS AND EXTENT OF THE GUID- 
ANCE PROGRAM IN PUBLIC ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 
MANILA. 1961. MA (NU) 


Cordero, Josefina A. UTILIZATION OF COM- 
MUNITY RESOURCES BY GENERAL 
SCIENCE TEACHERS OF HIGH 
SCHOOLS IN ILOILO CITY AND SU- 
BURBS. 1960. MA (UP) 


Diaz, Solita V. A SURVEY OF THE PROB- 
LEMS IN THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 
THE TWO-TWO PLAN IN THE PUBLIC 


GENERAL HIGH SCHOOL IN NUEVA 
ECIJA. 1961. MA (UST) 
Flores, Pedro V. A STUDY OF THE RE- 


LATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE GOALS 
OF AMBITION AND THE VOCATIONAL 
PREFERENCES OF HIGH SCHOOL STU- 
DENTS IN SILLIMAN’ UNIVERSITY. 
1961. MA (SU) 


Gatco, Pablo. A STUDY OF THE ADMI- 
NISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS IN THE PROVINCE OF NUE- 
VA ECIJA. 1961. MA (NU) 


Ileto. Virginia M. A STUDY OF THE EDU- 
CATIONAL FACTORS THAT HAVE 
CONTRIBUTED TO THE GROWTH OF 
THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL OF BA- 
LUT ISLAND. 1961. MA (FEU) 


Lao. Lourdes. CHILDREN’S LIFE AND 
PROBLEMS AS REFLECTED IN CE- 
BUANO-VISAYAN LITERATURE. 1961. 


MA (USC) 


Mella. Jose L. A STUDY OF THE PLACE- 
MENT OF GRADUATES OF THE TAR- 
LAC NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOLS. 1961. MA (AR.U) 


Merced, Cristeta T. de la. PREDICTIVE VA- 
LUE OF COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS 
GIVEN TO TEACHER APPLICANTS BY 
THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
1961. MA (AR.U) 


Paulo, Lorenzo. ATTITUDES OF PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 
ZAMBOANGA DEL SUR TOWARD IN- 
SERVICE-EDUCATION PRACTICES IN 
THAT DIVISION. 1960. MA (UP) 


Pineda, Dolores C. A STUDY OF SECRETA- 
RIAL EDUCATION IN FIVE SCHOOLS 
IN MANILA. 1961. MA (CEU) 


Reyes, Luis G. STATUS OF DIVISION SU- 
PERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
MA (UM) 


1961. 








Tirol, Victoria B. A STUDY OF DROP-OUTS 
OF PRIMARY SCHOOL PUPILS IN THE 
TAGBILARAN SCHOOL DISTRICT IN 
RELATION TO THE ECONOMIC CON- 
DITIONS OF THE PARENTS. 1961. MA 
(SU) 


Valencia, Patria P. A CORRELATION STU- 
DY BETWEEN APTITUDE AND 
ACHIEVEMENT OF 463 FRESHMEN 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS IN THE COL- 
LEGES OF OPTOMETRY, PHARMACY, 
NUTRITION AND TEACHER-TRAINING 
COLLEGE OF CERTAIN UNIVERSI- 
TIES IN MANILA. 1961. MA (CEU) 


Vallena, Margarito. THE STATUS AND 
PROBLEMS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TION IN THE DIVISION OF MASBATE, 
SCHOOL YEAR 1958-59. 1961. MA (UM) 











News and Notes 


By MaNnuEt A. Cao 





Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


EROPA Conference On 


The regular meeting of the Executive 
Council and a regional seminar on urban 
administration and economic develop- 
ment of the Eastern Regional Organiza- 
tion for Public Administration (ERO- 
PA) are underway in Tokyo. The 
Council-Seminar began October 23 and 
will end November 5. 


The theme of the seminar is “Urban 
Administration and Economic Develop- 
ment” which was presented October 24 
by rapporteurs of Australia, India and 
Japan. Sub-topics are: 


“Metropolitan Administration”—Aust- 
tralia 


“Urban Administration and Citizens’ 
Participation” —India 


“Local Government and Economic De- 
velopment”—Japan 


By collective action of states in the 
Asian Region, the EROPA was estab- 
lished in order to strengthen govern- 
ment administration in the area. Such 
an objective was deemed necessary as 
a condition indispensable to the econo- 
mic and social development of the area. 


The Organization was planned at a 
preliminary conference in Saigon in 1958 
and at a Regional Conference on Pub- 
lic Administration in Manila in June 


of that year, it was decided that the Or- 
ganization be established. After a meet- 
ing of a Provisional Executive Council in 
Hong Kong in 1959, the EROPA was 
legally established as an international 
body at its first General Assembly held 
in Manila in December 5, 1960, with 
the formal adherence to membership 
of the requisite number of states of the 
region. 

As an international organization for 
the purpose of promoting the science 
and technique of public administration 
in the countries in the Eastern Region, 
the scope of activities of the EROPA 
covers a wide area, comprising coun- 
tries situated in Southeast Asia, the Far 
East and the South Pacific. 


EROPA has three categories of mem- 
bers, i.e., State Members, Group Mem- 
bers and Individual Members. The pres- 
ent members are as follows: 


a. State Members:—Australia, Repub- 
lic of China, Japan. Philippines, Thai- 
land, Republic of Viet-Nam. 


b. Group Members:—Indian _Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, Indone- 
sian National Institute of Administra- 
tion, University of Hong Kong, Korean 
Association for Public Administration, 
Society for Public Administration of the 
Philippines, Vietnamese Association for 
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Administrative Research and Confedera- 
tion of Government Employees in the 
Philippines. 


c. Individual Member:—Mr. Reikichi 
Kojima, Director, Tokyo Institute for 
Municipal Research. 


The main organs of the EROPA are 
the General Assembly, the Executive 
Council and the Secretariat General. 
The Organization operates a Research, 
Documentation and Diffusion Centre in 
Saigon and a Training Centre in New 
Delhi. 


The Executive Council is composed 
of seven members representing Austra- 
lia, Republic of China, Japan, Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Republic of Viet-Nam, 
the Indian Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration and the Indonesian National 
Institute of Administration. 


The Chairman and Vice-Chairmen of 
the Executive Council are the following: 
Chairman, Philippines (Hon. Serafin Sal- 
vador); Vice-Chairmen: Japan (Mr. Yo- 
soji Kobayashi), Republic of Viet-Nam 
(Dr. Vu Quoc Thong). 


The Secretariat General is located in 
Manila. Professor Carlos P. Ramos, Di- 
rector of the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, University of the Philippines, 
is Secretary-General. 

Commissioner of Audit is Dr. Shou 
Sheng Hsueh of the University of Hong 
Kong. 


ASA Cooperation Projects 


A program of economic cooperation 
and cultural exchange to be carried out 
by the Association of Southeast Asia 
(ASA) has been announced by the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs. 


In economics and allied fields, the 
Philippines, Malaya and Thailand agreed 
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to make a study of possible areas of 
economic cooperation. A joint committee 
of experts was organized for this pur- 
pose. The areas include: 


l. The exchange of experts and 
technical personnel, coordination 
of research programs and the ex- 
change of technical information; 

2. The joint participation in trade 
fairs in countries outside the 
area, on cooperation in custom 
administration, on the holding of 
trade promotion seminars and on 
the display of products of mem- 
ber nations in information cen- 
ters; 

3. The establishment of a commit- 
tee to coordinate tourist publi- 
city programs, exchange of lit- 
erature and easing of frontier 
formalities; 

4. The study on the feasibility of 
a regional shipping arrangement, 
a regional airline similar to the 
Scandinavian Airline System and 
improved communication _ link; 
and 

5. The conclusion of a multilateral 
treaty on trade and navigation 
to serve as a framework for ex- 
panded trade among the three 
nations. 


In the area of cultural and social co- 
operation, the ASA members agreed to 
exchange films, visual aids and general 
information materials; radio and TV 
programs; scholars, youth and women 
workers, research fellows, students, 
teachers and educational administrators. 


The member nations also agreed to 
organize games and sports in Southeast 
Asia, to set up information centers in 
each member country to publish jour- 
nals and magazines, and cooperate in 
anthropological, archeological, historical, 
economic and scientific projects. 


A committee will be set up to exam- 
ine ways by which the three govern- 
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ments may be assisted in such matters 
as price stabilization, standardization 
and improvement of quality of products, 
market research and sales publicity and 
a study of joint projects in the field of 
industry was agreed upon. 


The projects were listed in the agree- 
ment among the foreign ministers of the 
ASA member countries (Philippines, 
Malaya and Thailand) released by the 
foreign office. The agreement was reach- 
ed at the organization meeting of the 
ASA in Bangkok, Thailand from July 31 
to August 1. 


Symposium-Forum on Decontrol 


Three of the country’s leading econo- 
mists discussed the government’s decon- 
trol program in a symposium-forum held 
at the Rizal Hall Theater on August 16. 
They were Dr. Andres V. Castillo, Mr. 
Alfredo Montelibano and Dr. Salvador 
Araneta. 


Speaking for the government, Acting 
Central Bank Governor Andres V. Cas- 
tillo, reiterated President Garcia’s policy 
statement that full decontrol cannot be 
implemented unless certain measures 
are passed by Congress. These are: re- 
vision of the Tariff and Customs Code, 
passage of a Foreign Investment Act, 
a substitute measure for the foreign ex- 
change margin fee and repeal of the 
barter law. “Without the stabilizing in- 
fluence of these measures, it would be 
difficult to see how full decontrol could 
be effectively implemented,” he said. 


Mr. Alfredo Montelibano, President 
of the Chamber of Agriculture and Na- 
tural Resources, advocated the imme- 
diate removal of import and exchange 
controls. He said that the changing air 
of arbitrary control policies would not 
provide incentive for businessmen to in- 
vest on long term considerations. With- 


out controls, businessmen would be free 
in making investment choices and deci- 
sions. “For so long as the varied classi- 
fication of imports, licensing of imports, 
rates and allocations are determined by 
control administrators, many legitimate 
investment plans can only be thwarted 
and frustrated, nay, doomed,” he added. 


Arguing along the theory of Swedish 
economist Gunnar Myrdal, Dr. Salvador 
Araneta, President of the Republic Flour 
Mills Corporation, advocated foreign 
exchange decontrol, while simultaneous- 
ly insisting on high tariff duties or im- 
port controls. He said that the Philip- 
pines being a developing nation, the 
need for import or tariff controls is a 
necessity for the protection of the coun- 
try’s growing industries against estab- 
lished foreign firms. 


The symposium-forum was sponsored 
by the IPA Student Government, the 
UP Public Administration Alumni Asso- 
ciation, the Statistical Center Organiza- 
tion and other organizations in the Ma- 
nila units of the University of the Phil- 
ippines. 


Some weeks later, Governor Castillo 
was reported to have announced in 
Washington D.C. that the Philippines 
will change its peso exchange rate in 
the final step of its decontrol plan late 
this year or early next year. 


Tax Survey Opens 


The Joint Legislative-Executive Tax 
Commission (JLETC), in cooperation 
with other government offices, is con- 
ducting a research survey on the tax- 
consciousness of the Filipino public. 
Conducted on a nation-wide basis, the 
survey will determine the accuracy of 
the findings on the poor performance of 
the Filipino taxpayers as revealed in 
pilot surveys undertaken last year. 
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In a survey of four provinces, the Tax 
Commission found, for instance, that 
66.6 per cent of the merchants do not 
pay business taxes and 56.3 per cent of 
the professionals do not bother to ac- 
quire or renew professional licenses. 
The same study showed that 33.7 per 
cent of the income earners did not file 
their income tax returns. 


Sen. Gil J. Puyat and Rep. Jose J. 
Roy, JLETC chairman and vice-chair- 
man, respectively, have underscored the 
importance of the surveys to uncover the 
facts on which proposals for fundamen- 
tal tax reforms may be based. 


Technical Assistance Seminar Ends 


The one-and-one-half months long 
seminar on technical assistance spon- 
sored jointly by the Department of Polli- 
tical Science of the University of Oregon 
and the Institute ended on August 19. 
A total of 12 papers in the fields of 
public administration, economics, socio- 
logy, political science and anthropology 
were discussed in relation with the con- 
duct of technical assistance. 


Papers read during the August 5 and 
12 sessions were: Dr. Frank Lynch, S.]J.. 
“The Less Entangled Civil Servant”; Dr. 
Gregorio A. Francisco, Jr., “Values of 
Philippine Administrators”; Dr. Buena- 
ventura M. Villanueva, “Some Unset- 
tling Questions in Philippine Local 
Government”; and Mr. Leandro A. Vi- 
loria, “Notes on a Study of a Particular 
U.S. Technical Assistance Project in the 
Philippines”. 

IPA Director Carlos P. Ramos, Dr. 
Egbert S. Wengert, head of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, and Mr. Leandro A. 
Viloria of the Institute were the seminar 
chairman, co-chairman and coordinator, 
respectively. 


NEC To Study Loss of Revenue 


Dr. Jose C. Locsin, Chairman of the 
National Economic Council (NEC), has 
ordered the technical staff of his office 
to study expected losses in government 
revenues arising from the implementa- 
tion of the Basic Industries Act. 


The study will form the basis for re- 
commending to Congress amendments 
to the Act which trade circles charge 
had been emasculated to give tax ex- 
emptions to industries not considered 
basic. 


Locsin expressed fears that the indis- 
criminate grant of tax exemptions to in- 
dustries not considered basic, may start 
a chain of exemption proposals which 
would result in a big drop in govern- 
ment revenues. The study would there- 
fore find out to what extent the reve- 
nue might be reduced. 


Under the original recommendations 
of the NEC to Congress, only seven 
basic industries were to be granted tax 
exemptions. These included steel manu- 
facture, copper smelting, fertilizer manu- 
facture, basic chemicals, pulps and 
newsprints. The NEC saw the need to 
stimulate these industries because their 
products are used as raw materials for 
other industries. 


At the last minute of the last ses- 
sion, however, Congress approved 
amendments to the original bill recom- 
mended by the NEC, and included 18 
other categories of industries for tax 
exemptions. 


The NEC is of the opinion that many 
of the industries included in the mea- 
sure have no special justification for tax 
exemptions as a form of incentive. 


Community Development Conference 


The Philippines participated in the 
seminar on the administration of na- 








tional community development programs 
held in Bangkok from August 22 to 
September 1. It was sponsored by the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East of the United Nations. 


The objectives of the seminar were: 


1. To exchange experiences between 
governments on the planning and ad- 
ministration of national community de- 
velopment programs; and 


2. To work out regional cooperation 
and international assistance. 


Delegates to the seminar were: Ra- 
mon P. Binamira, Presidential Assistant 
on Community Development, head; 
Faustino S. Macutay, deputy PACD; 
Alberto Virtusio, training director of the 
Community Development Center in La- 
guna; Marceliano P. Cosio, area deve- 
lopment officer of the III CD Area in 
Legaspi; and Dr. Buenaventura M. Villa- 
nueva, associate professor of agricultural 
education at the UP College of Agri- 
culture, members. 


26 Finish Executive Development 
Course 


Twenty-six employees of four govern- 
ment offices received certificates during 
the closing exercises of the first execu- 
tive development seminar held at the 
UP College of Agriculture from June 25 
to August 5. 


The seminar was under the auspices 
of the Agricultural Credit and Coopera- 
tive Institute (ACCI) to arouse the in- 
terest of the participants in manage- 
ment improvement and to develop a 
balanced and integrated perspective in 
their respective organizations. 


Resource persons from the Budget 
Commission, Philippine Virginia Tobac- 
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co Administration, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Government Service Insurance 
System and the UP Institute of Public 
Administration assisted ACCI staff mem- 
bers in conducting the seminar. 


The graduates came from the Agricul- 
tural Credit and Cooperative Financing 
Administration, Central Bank, Develop- 
ment Bank of the Philippines and Phil- 
ippine National Bank. 


Administrative Officers Program 


A program to develop administrative 
officers into more effective career officers 
was discussed in a meeting of the Train- 
ing Coordinating Council (TCC) held 
recently at the Institute. At the present 
time, the training of administrative of- 
ficers has been geared to improve their 
efficiency for their present jobs rather 
than for higher responsibility. 


The Council agreed that the member 
agencies will cooperate with one ano- 
ther in offering the Administrative Of- 
ficers’ Course. The Civil Service Com- 
mission will take charge of the portion 
dealing with personnel matters and the 
Management Service, the O & M part. 
The IPA will sponsor and offer the pro- 
gram and handle all other aspects. 


To include head executive assistants, 
it was suggested that the program be 
designated by a name other than Ad- 
ministrative Officers’ Course, e.g., Ad- 
ministrative Management Course or 
Executive Officers’ Course. No decision 
was reached on this point, however. 


Representatives who attended the 
TCC meeting are from the National 
Economic Council, Institute of Public 


Administration, Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Management Service of the 
Budget Commission. 
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Four BTOC Participants 
Receive Certificates 


Four Indonesian government officials 
successfully completed a_ three-month 
special Basic Training Officers’ Course 
at ceremonies held in the IPA on Octo- 
ber 4. 


The following received certificates: 
Mr. Salamoen Soeharjo, National Insti- 
tute of Public Administration of Indo- 
nesia; Mr. Tasmin, Head, Kudos Police 
Station, Central Java; Mr. Soetardi, Su- 
pervisor, Bureau of Personnel Affairs; 
and Mr. Abdul Manas, Auditor, Indo- 
nesian General Auditing Office. 


The course was designed by the IPA 
and the Civil Service Commission under 
the supervision of Mr. Simeon M. Agus- 
tin of the IPA’s In-Service Training 
Division and Miss Ligaya Jorge of the 
Commission’s Personnel Services Divi- 
sion. 


WAPCO Studies SSS Pay Scales 


The Soeial Security System (SSS) has 
submitted to the authority of the Wage 
and Position Classification Office (WAP- 
CO) the classification and pay stand- 
ardization of the agency’s employee 
positions. 


SSS Administrator Ramon Gaviola, Jr., 
in a letter to the WAPCO, requested 
the latter’s technicians to study the 
agency’s positions and salary scales in 
relation to the WAPCO plan. 

The SSS has previously questioned 
the legality of the WAPCO’s plan being 
implemented in the agency. The SSS 
claimed sole power to fix the salaries 
of its employees. 


At present, WAPCO technicians are 
studying the positions and salary scheme 


in the agency prior to standardization of 
employees’ salaries and wages. 


The Secretary of Justice ruled recent- 
ly, upon inquiry of the Budget Commis- 
sion, that the WAPCO has authority to 
classify positions and fix the salaries of 
government bureaus and offices includ- 
ing government-owned corporations. 


In a test case the Court of Industrial 
Relations ruled, in the last GSIS strike, 
that the employees of the insurance 
firm have no right to strike as long as 
the WAPCO pay rates are adequate and 
reasonable. 


Employees Urge Ban on GSIS Strikes 


The Congressional Employees’ Club 
recently urged Congress to prohibit 
strikes in the Government Service In- 
surance System (GSIS). In a resolution 
approved by club members (employees 
of the House of Representatives), it 
asked Congress to amend the GSIS 
charter so as to stop GSIS officials and 
employees from declaring. strikes. 


“Frequent strikes at the GSIS_ un- 
dermine the efficiency of the public 
service and prejudice the interest of 
some 600,000 other public servants,” the 
resolution stated. 


The club alleged that: 


1. The latest strike at the GSIS 
was crippling the personal eco- 
nomy of some 600,000 employees 
of other branches of the govern- 


ment who depend on the services 
of the GSIS; 


2. The denial of loans to other em- 
ployees due to the strike has 
been causing irreparable dam- 
ages to hundreds Ms thousands of 
employees; 


3. Because of the favorable ruling 
of the Supreme Court in the 1957 
GSIS strike, its officials and em- 
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ployees had been emboldened to 
a point of arrogance so as to 


declare another strike in August, 
1961; 


4. Its officers and employees have 
no reason to strike because, aside 
from exceptionally high salaries, 
they have been receiving cost of 
living allowances not given to 
other public employees; and 


5. The officers and employees are 
a contented lot since they have 
been receiving Christmas bo- 
nuses equivalent to one month’s 
salary and gift certificates worth 
P100 every year, aside from the 
fringe benefits like over-time 
pay, free hospitalization includ- 
ing their immediate dependents, 
additional retirement _ benefits 
and other benefits which are 
denied to other government em- 
ployees. 


Davao CSC Regional Office 


Civil Service Commissioner Amado del 
Rosario recently announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Nicomedes Y. Pefia as 
regional director of the Davao City of- 
fice of the Commission. The announce- 
ment signalled the opening of the Da- 
vao City Regional Office, the second to 
be organized by the central personnel 
agency. The first regional office was 
established in Cebu City last February. 


Implementing the provisions of the 
new Civil Service Law (RA 2260), the 
newly-created office would leave six 
other branches to be set up. These are 
to be located in Dagupan City, Tugue- 
garao, Naga City, Iloilo City, Cagayan 
de Oro City and Zamboanga City. 

The Davao City Regional Office will 
provide services to the cities of Davao, 


Marawi and Cotabato and the provinces 
of Cotabato, Davao and Lanao del Sur. 


Newly designated regional director 
Pefia, formerly assistant chief of Legal 
Services in the Commission, made an 
on-the-spot inspection of conditions of 
Davao City prior to the formal inau- 
guration of the regional office. 


World Bank Approves Loan 


The World Bank recently approved a 
loan of $34,000,000 to the National Po- 
wer Corporation (NPC) for the Angat 
river hydro-electric project, 25 miles 
northeast of Manila. 


The loan will cover the foreign ex- 
change cost of the $62,800,000 project 
and can be used in paying equipment 
and services from any source. 


Twelve United States commercial 
banks will also loan a total of $1,217,000 
to cover the first three maturities of 
the 25-year World Bank loan due from 
June 1, 1965 to June 1, 1966. 


The National Waterworks and Sewer- 
age Authority is contributing $7,000,000 
to the local currency costs of the Angat 
project and the balance will be raised 
from the sale of bonds to Philippine in- 
vestors and through retention of earn- 
ings, according to a financing plan ap- 
proved by the World Bank. 


This is the World Bank’s second loan 
to the NPC. The first, amounting to 
$18.500,000 was made in 1957 for the 
Binga hydro-electric project in Northern 
Luzon. 


Another recent announcement from 
Tokyo is the signing by the Philippines 
and Japan of an agreement under which 
Japan will loan $5,800,000 to help fin- 
ance construction of the Manila Rail- 
road extension project. 


The loan will be used to purchase 
from Japan materials, equipment and 
supplies initially needed for the project. 
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PNB To Set Up Office in Germany 


The Philippine National Bank (PNB) 
will soon be setting up a representative 
office in Hamburg, Germany to expand 
facilities for Philippine trade and com- 
merce in that country. 


The move is also in line with a Cen- 
tral Bank (CB) resolution calling for 
the establishment of reserves in other 
hard currencies aside from the American 
dollar. The CB resolution specified the 
Swiss franc, deutsche mark, pound ster- 
ling and the Canadian dollar. 


PNB officials said that two of its per- 
sonnel, Oscar Carifio and _ Ernesto 
Chong, who recently finished training 
services with the Dresden Bank in Ham- 
burg, will be the initial staff of the 
PNB branch. Others may be sent to 
banks in other major cities where de- 
mand for Philippine products may ne- 
cessitate the establishment of other PNB 
branches. 


S.B. Bapat To Head Ghanaian I.P.A. 


Mr. Shriram B. Bapat, Director of the 
Division for Public Administration for 
Economic and Social Affairs since 1958, 
has been appointed Principal of the 
new Institute of Public Administration 
set up in Accra, Ghana, with the aid 
of the UN Special Fund. He will also 
serve as Project Manager for the Special 
Fund’s assistance to the Institute. 


The Institute, which began operations 
last September, will provide training in 
public administration for persons in the 
public service in Ghana and other Afri- 
can countries, and for others seeking 
such a career. Besides offering formal 
courses and shorter seminars, it will 
conduct research to find new techniques 
in public administration especially ap- 
propriate for Africa. 


The plan of operations for Special 
Fund assistance to the Institute involv- 
ing the amount of $523,700 for a five- 
year period, was signed on July 18 at 
the UN headquarters by the United Na- 
tions as executing agency and by the 
Special Fund. The Government of Gha- 
na, which has signed previously, will 
contribute the amount of about 
$1,322,000 and at the end of five years 
will assume complete responsibility for 
the Institute. 


Isidro Named President of Mindanao U 


Dr. Antonio Isidro, UP vice-president 
for external studies, was inducted by 
President Garcia on September 1 as 
Mindanao University’s first president. 


Appointed to the Board of Regents 
of the new university were Acting Edu- 
cation Secretary Jose Y. Tuazon, National 
Integration Commissioner Lugum Uka, 
Dr. Cesar Adib Majul of the UP, Vice- 
Governor Mamintal Tamano of Lanao 
del Sur, Rasuman Macalandong, Dr. Al- 
fredo Primero, Mrs. Tarhata Alonto- 
Lucman, Mamitua Saber and Nicolas 
Capistrano. Musur Mangandan, Lanao 
del Norte Schools Superintendent, was 
named ex-officio member of the Board. 


The establishment of the University 
of Mindanao in Marawi City and the 
authorization of appropriation of funds 
for the institution are embodied in R.A. 
No. 1387. The university will primarily 
offer professional and technical training. 
It will provide instruction in literature, 
philosophy, the sciences and the arts. 
Like the University of the Philippines, 
it will be a non-sectarian institution. 


Local Government Aide Named 


Mr. Rafael M. Salas, Executive Di- 
rector of the National Economic Council 
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(NEC), was recently designated Special 
Assistant on Local Government and Ci- 
vil Affairs by President Garcia. He will 
serve in both capacities. 


As special assistant on local govern- 
ment to the President, Salas will exer- 
cise for the President the powers and 
functions of the office of the commis- 
sioner on local government which has 
been vacant for a long time. As execu- 
tive director of the NEC, he will co- 
ordinate the efforts of local governments 
with the integrated economic develop- 
ment plans and projects adopted by the 
administration for the rural areas. 

The new special assistant on local gov- 
ernment holds an MPA degree from 
Harvard where he also specialized in 
local government development as an 
ICA fellow in 1959. 


Osmefia Sr. Dies 


Former Commonwealth President Ser- 
gio Osmefa died at the age of 83 in 
the presidential suite of the Veterans 
Memorial Hospital, Quezon City at 1:30 
p.m. on October 19. He died from dis- 
eases of the heart and the kidneys. 


A fifteen-day mourning period has 
been declared by the government start- 
ing the day of the former Chief Execu- 
tive’s death. Flags will be flown at half- 
mast throughout the country. 


The remains of the former President 
was laid in state in Malacafiang for 
three days. The body was also taken 
to Cebu City, his home city, where the 
former leader was honored in necro- 
logical rites. From Cebu, the body was 
flown back to Manila for the burial at 
the national cemetery. 


A distinguished leader of the Filipinos, 
Osmejia first began to serve the govern- 
ment when he was appointed governor 
of Cebu province in 1905. Subsequently, 
he was made provincial fiscal of Cebu 


and Negros Oriental, and in 1906 was 
elected provincial governor of Cebu. 


He was the first president of the first 
convention of provincial governors of 
the Philippines; a member of the first 
Philippine Assembly (later to become 
the lower house of the Philippine Legis- 
lature) where he served as the first 
Speaker from 1907-1922. From 1922 to 
1935, he represented the 10th senatorial 
district. 

He was vice-president of the Council 
of State and president of the Naciona- 
lista Party since its founding until Ma- 
nuel L. Quezon assumed party leader- 
ship in 1922. He also headed independ- 
ence missions to the U.S.A. including the 
OSROX Mission which obtained ap- 
proval of the Hare-Hawes-Cutting In- 
dependence Act, which was supplanted 
by the Tydings-McDuffie Act in 1988. 
On September 17, 1935, he was elected 
Vice-President of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth, and from 1936 to 1938, he 
served as Secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


At the outbreak of the war, Osmefia 
went with Pres. Quezon to the United 
States to establish the Philippine gov- 
ernment-in-exile. He took over as Presi- 
dent following Quezon’s death and when 
the Americans landed in Leyte, he was 
with General Douglas MacArthur. 


He ran for the presidency of the 
newly-born Philippine Republic in 1946 
but lost to the late President Manuel 
A. Roxas. Until his demise, he was fre- 
quently consulted on affairs of state 
and the Nacionalista Party of which he 
was one of the founders. 


ICFTU To Assist Asian Unions 


Omar Becu of Belgium, Secretary- 
General of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) 
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and one of the world’s leading labor 
leaders stated that his organization is 
launching a three-year program with an 
allocation of $10,000,000 to boost union 
organizations in Asia and other under- 
developed regions. He claimed that the 
first steps will be to send more organ- 
izers and field representatives to help 
struggling labor groups in Southeast 
Asia. 


Becu was interviewed at the close of 
a four-day ICFTU Asian Regional Con- 
ference held in Saigon, Viet-Nam on 
October 10. Twenty-four delegates re- 
presenting 6.5 million workers mainly 
in non-communist Asian nations parti- 
cipated in the conference. 


ALEC Improvements Sought 


Director Cicero D. Calderon of the 
UP Asian Labor Education Center 
(ALEC) proposed innovations in the ad- 
ministrative structure and operations of 
the Center to meet recent changes and 
developments in the Philippine social 
and economic scene. 


His proposals follow: 


1. Strengthen the ALEC’s labor re- 
lations program for management, 
police agencies and other insti- 
tutions with the employment of 
a competent person to carry on 
this phase of the program on a 
full-time basis. 


2. Build a research staff which is 
not burdened with publication 
assignments and which would 
enjoy adequate pay and tenure. 


3. Reinforce the field staff for Lu- 
zon and Manila areas by the 
employment of assistant field re- 
presentatives who could organize 
institutes and conduct some of 
the courses themselves. 


In his report, Calderon also recom- 
mended that members of the teaching 


and research staff who have received 
specialized training abroad and who 
have proved their competence should 
be considered members of the UP fa- 
culty with the benefit of tenure. He also 
urged the ICA to continue its support 
of the Asian labor leadership institutes 
attended by labor leaders from various 
Asian countries. 


Dr. Calderon who has been ALEC 
Director since its inception, was recent- 
ly elected President of Silliman Univer- 
sity in the Visayas. He will take over 
the headship of this institution on June 
1, 1962. 


Bargaining Course at ALEC 


A special one-month course on collec- 
tive bargaining began at the UP Asian 
Labor Education Center on October 18. 
Sessions are held at the ALEC building 
in Diliman, Quezon City, nightly from 
Monday through Friday. 


The collective bargaining seminar will 
seek to achieve two basit goals: (1) to 
promote and increase labor leaders’ 
knowledge and understanding of the 
principles and practices of collective 
bargaining; and (2) to train labor lead- 
ers in the effective and responsible ne- 
gotiations and administration of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. 


The seminar was opened to labor 
unionists from Manila and suburbs who 
have attended any of the basic courses 
on leadership previously conducted by 
the ALEC. 


Pacific Science Congress 


Scientists from nations around and 
within the Pacific Ocean and countries 
not touching the Pacific but having cer- 
tain scientific commitments in the re- 
gion convened from August 21 to Sept- 
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ember 6 at the University of Hawaii in 
Honolulu for the 10th Pacific Science 
Congress. Forty-eight delegates repres- 
ented the Philippines. 


Dean Juan Salcedo, Jr., chairman of 
the National Science Research Council 
of the Philippines (NRCP), was chair- 
man of the Philippine delegation and 
Dean Patrocinio Valenzuela of the UP 
College of Pharmacy, NRCP executive 
secretary, was vice-chairman. Former 
UP President Vidal A. Tan was honorary 
vice-president of the 10th Pacific Science 
Congress. 


Dr. Jose D. Soberano, assistant prof- 
essor and research associate at the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, read be- 
fore the Congress a paper entitled “Eco- 
nomic Planning in the Philippines: Prob- 
lems and Prospects”. 


Peace Corps Volunteers Arrive 


The first batch of US Peace Corps 
volunteers assigned to Asia recently ar- 
rived in Manila from the United States 
to act as teaching aides in various 
Philippine schools. The 128 volunteers 
plan to stay in the country for the 
next two years. 


The tentative role of the volunteers 
in the elementary schools will be as 
assistants in science, mathematics and 
English language teaching. In 
cases, school superintendents may also 
use Peace Corps volunteers in the sec- 
ondary schools. They will have Filipinos 
as their supervisors. 


some 


After school hours, the volunteers 


will participate, upon request, in such 
activities as recreation, scouting, ama- 
teur dramatics, 4-H clubs, adult educa- 
tion and a wide variety of informal com- 
munity development projects. 


The volunteers are, at present, under- 
going training at the UP College of 
Agriculture in Los Bafios, Laguna as 
additional preparation for their work 
here. 


IPA Faculty and Staff 


Dr. Egbert S. Wengert, visiting pro- 
fessor at the Institute for three months 
and concurrently Chairman of Oregon 
University’s Department of Political 
Science, returned to the United States 
last August. He was accompanied by his 
wife, Gladys, during his stay here. 


Miss Caridad C. Semajia, instructor 
and administrative assistant at the Insti- 
tute, left for the United States on a 
scholarship grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. She will pursue a Ph.D. 
in government and political economy at 
Radcliffe College. She will be away for 
two years. 


Director Carlos P. Ramos, Dr. Raul 
P. de Guzman, Mr. Romualdo B. Ta- 
dena, Mr. Romeo B. Ocampo and Mr. 
Donald Allan Clare left recently for 
Tokyo for the Eastern Regional Organ- 
ization for Public Administration (ERO- 
PA) Executive Council Meeting. Direc- 
tor C. P. Ramos is Secretary-General 
of the EROPA. 


IPA Visitors 


Several distinguished foreign visitors 
came to the Institute during this quar- 
ter. They were: 


Principal A. K. Malik of the Pakistan 
Administrative Staff College at Lahore. 
He discussed with IPA Director C. P. 
Ramos problems common to their res- 
pective institutions. An important sub- 
ject of their talk was about the feasibi- 
lity of organizing a Philippine Adminis- 
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trative Staff College. Mr. Malik was one 
of those instrumental in bringing about 
administrative reforms that have been 
carried out in Pakistan since the blood- 
less coup initiated by President Muham- 
mad Ayub Khan. 


Dr. Faqir Muhammad, Director of 
Research of the Pakistan National Insti- 
tute of Public Administration. A visitor 
for a week, Dr. Muhammad conferred 
with professors of the Institute regard- 
ing research and other activities of the 
IPA and the Pakistan National Institute 
of Public Administration. He also lec- 
tured on Pakistani public administra- 
tion before a class in comparative ad- 
ministration. 


Mr. Syed Shabber Hussain Shah, Di- 
rector of the Ministry of National Re- 
construction and Information of Pakis- 
tan. Mr. Shah conferred with the Di- 
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rector on the progress of research in 
community development. He also visited 
the Presidential Assistant on Community 
Development and the Community De- 
velopment Research Council. 


Mr. Vu Thien Vinh, Director of Gen- 
eral Taxation of Viet-Nam. He observed 


_the facilities of the Institute and visited 


the Bureau of Internal Revenue of the 
Department of Finance. 


Other guests included: Ray Coffman, 
ICA-Karachi, Pakistan; Ray E. Davis, 
USOM-Saigon, Viet-Nam; Robert H. 
Johnson of Saigon; David Wurfel, as- 
sistant professor of political science at 
the International Christian University 
in Tokyo; Frances L. Starner of the Uni- 
versity of California; W. G. Thrombley 
of Indiana University; Marion Clawson 
of Washington D.C.; and Louis G. Bru- 
netti, Colombo Plan, New Zealand. 
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